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Votume XXXVIII_ November 1940 NUMBER 2 


A COLLECTION OF PROVERBS IN 
RAWLINSON MS D 328 


SANFORD B. MEECH 


AWLINSON MS D 328 is an omnium gatherum originally 
owned by Walter Pollard, who lived as a citizen of Plymouth 
in the reigns of Henry VI and Edward IV.' Some of the serib- 

bles in the manuscript which contain his name are probably in his 
hand, but, as Mr. J. R. Liddell of the Bodleian has written me, none 
of the hands in which his name occurs can be identified with the hand 
which wrote most of the book. Among the contents of the manuscript, 
several items are interesting to the literary scholar. The one of these 
which seems to me to be possessed of interest for the widest audience 
is a collection of proverbs and aphoristic sayings occupying folios 
140*-144>. It is not in the main hand of the book. Mr. Liddell has in- 
formed me in his letter that it was written in different inks and may 
be in more than one hand. He says further that it is not impossible 
that Pollard wrote it or some of it, although that cannot be proved. 
At all events, it appears likely that the scribe or scribes were of 
Plymouth or of its neighborhood because the language of the English 
versions of the proverbs has Southern peculiarities. 

There are eighty-three proverbs and aphoristic sayings, each one 
in a Latin and an English version. Four of them are repeated (Nos. 1 
and 2, 22 and 58, 46 and 70, 52 and 65). The collection is of a miscel- 
laneous character and is without any arrangement according to sub- 


1 Catalogi codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothece Bodleiane, Pars V (Rawlinson MSS), 
Fasc. III, cols. 165-67 
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ject matter. Scattered in the latter part of the collection are a very 
few parallel Latin and English sentences not of a sententious char- 
acter. These I have relegated to the footnotes. I have attempted to 
find occurrences of the proverbs and sayings in this collection in Eng- 
lish literature up to the time of Heywood’s Proverbes and epigrammes 
(London, 1562). For thirteen of them (Nos. 10, 14, 15, 24, 28, 31, 44. 
67, 71, 75, 76, 79, and 85) I have been unable to find any other ap- 
pearance, but for the great majority I have had no trouble in gather- 
ing plentiful illustration. In the search I have used G. L. Apperson’s 
English proverbs and proverbial phrases (London, Toronto, and New 
York, 1929), W. W. Skeat’s Early English proverbs (Oxford, 1910), and 
the Ozford dictionary. Professor B. J. Whiting was so kind as to send 
me unpublished parts of his dissertation , Studies in the Middle English 
proverbs,? which gave me occurrences of many of my proverbs in 
Middle and Early Modern English romances, plays, and sermons. | 
also used to advantage his book, Chaucer's use of proverbs (‘‘Harvard 
studies in comparative literature,’’ Vol. XI [1934]), and his article, 
“Proverbs in certain Middle English romances’’ (Harvard studies and 
notes in philology and literature, XV [1933], 75-126). Finally, I noted 
occurrences of a good many proverbs in the course of varied reading 
in 1934. In the seventy-odd works represented in the lists printed be- 
low of occurrences of the proverbs and sayings of our Rawlinson 
manuscript, four collections of proverbial material are most frequent- 
ly cited. No direct relationship is apparent between the Rawlinson 
collection and any one of them. They are: 

“A medieval collection of Latin and English proverbs and riddles, from 
the Rylands Latin MS. 394,” edited by W. A. Pantin in Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, XIV (1930), 81-114. Pantin considers the proverbs of Ry- 
lands Lat. MS 394 to have been written down about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. In this collection appear thirty of the eighty-three proverbs 
and savings of Rawlinson MS D 328: Nos. 1 and 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 13, 17, 18, 19, 
22 and 58, 29, 35, 36, 38, 40, 42, 43, 45, 47, 48, 51, 54, 55, 56, 59, 61, 64, 66, 
78?, and 87. I shall refer to this text as Rylands, and in my references I shall 

2 For an account of Dr. Whiting’s thesis see Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, Summaries of theses 1932 (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 295-97. Not 
used in the present article, which was written in the spring of 1934, are Dr. Whiting’s note, 
‘Proverbs in the ‘Ancren riwle’ and the ‘Recluse,’ '’ MLR, XXX (1935), 502-5, and his 


book, Proverbs in the earlier English drama (‘Harvard studies in comparative literature,”’ 
Vol. XIV (Cambridge, 1938)). 
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give the folio numbers and the numbers of the proverbs on each folio, as 
Pantin does. 

‘Die mittelenglische Sprichwértersammlung in Douce 52,” edited by Max 
Forster in Festschrift zum XII. allgemeinen deutschen Neuphilologentage, 1906, 
pp. 40-60. The MS was written about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The beginning of its collection of Latin and English proverbs is lost. Except 
for this loss, “the English proverbs of the two collections, Douce and Rylands, 
are almost identical, even as to their order,”’ as Pantin (p. 85) says. In this 
collection twenty-three of the cighty- three Rawlinson proverbs appear: Nos. 
1 and 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 13, 16, 18, 22 and 58, 29, 32, 36, 38, 40, 43, 45, 47, 55, 56, 
61, 63, 80, and 87. Of these twenty-three, four do not appear in the Rylands 
Latin MS 394: Nos. 16, 32, 63, and 80. Of the thirty-two proverbs appearing 
in Rylands Latin MS 394 and Rawlinson MS D 328, eleven are not in the 
Douce MS: Nos. 17, 19, 35, 42, 48, 51, 54, 59, 64, 66, and 78. I shall refer to 
this text as Douce, and in my references I shall give the numbers of the 
proverbs assigned to them by Forster. 

Songs, carols, and other miscellaneous poems, from the Balliol MS. 354, 
Richard Hill’s commonplace -book, edited by Roman Dyboski, EETS, ES, 
Vol. CI [1908 for 1907]): VI. “Proverbs, verse-rules and moral sentences,” 
pp. 128-41. The MS was written in the earlier years of the reign of Henry 
VIII. In it occur thirty-four of the eighty-three proverbs and sayings of 
tawlinson MS D 328: e 1 and 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 11, 13, 17, 18, 21, 22 and 58, 
23, 25, 27, 30, 32, 33, 34, 36, 38, 42, 43, 50, 54, 55, 56, 57, 59, 60, 63, 72, 77, 
86, and 87. I shall refer to ats text as Hill, and in my references I shall give 
the pages and the numbers of the proverbs. 

The proverbs and epigrams of John Heywood . . . . reprinted from the original 
(1562) edition, and collated with the second (1566) edition (‘Spenser Society,” 
Issue No. 1 [1867]). In the ‘Dialogue conteynyng the number of the effectual 
proverbes in the Englishe tounge”’ in this volume (pp. 2-85), sy — 
ae Lpotpig are found: Nos. 1 and 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 13, 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 
25, 26, 27, 32, « 34, 37, 38, 41, 42, 43, 45, 46 and 70, 49, 51, 53, - 56, 59, 61, 
62, 63, 72, oo" 84, and 87. In the “Three hundred epigrammes vpon three hun- 
dred prouerbes”’ in the volume (pp. 129-71), the following nineteen are found: 
Nos. 1 and 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 18, 23, 27, 37, 42, 49, 51, 56, 61, 62, 72, 84, and 87. 

Next to these collections, the following works and authors are most fre- 
quently represented in the lists of occurrences of the proverbs of Rawlinson 
MS D 328: The owl and the nightingale (Nos. 33, 41, 68, 69, and 72); The 
proverbs of Hending, edited by G. Schleich, Anglia, LI (1927), 220-77 (Nos. 
3, 12, 19, 41, and 49); The proverbs of wisdom, edited from Rawlinson MS 
F 32 by J. Zupitza, Archiv, XC (1893), 241-68 (Nos. 13, 22 and 58, 23, 40, 
41, 49, and 62), and edited from Bodley MS 9 by G. Schleich, Anglia, LI 
(1927), 220-24 (the same proverbs as in Rawlinson MS F 32, except Nos. 13 
and 41); the works of Chaucer (Nos. 6, 7, 51, 55, 56, 62, 66, and 69); Gower’s 
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Confessio amantis (Nos. 9, 16, 39, 47, and 51); and Thomas Becon’s Catechism 
. etc., edited by J. Ayre (‘‘Parker Society”’ (Cambridge, 1844]) (Nos. 18, 
37, 45, 68, and 72). 

The dialectal complexion of the proverbs and sayings of Rawlinson 
MS D 328 is sufficiently marked to warrant attention. They were 
written down here in an age when the Literary Standard had been ac- 
cepted in all regions as the medium of written expression. At the time, 
a man with pretensions to cultivation wanted to write and could 
pretty well write the Literary Standard or a close approximation of 
it, even if he lived remote from London. But these proverbs were not 
written down by a scholar. In them Latin and English are spelled by 
ear without a nice regard to convention. Hence, some peculiarities of 
the Southern dialect do appear. Two w-spellings for OE initial [f] evi- 
dence a voiced pronunciation of the consonant: wote (No. 54) and 
wox (No. 84). The spelling of Latin vulgari as fulgari (No. 8) shows 
the same thing. Here, it would seem, a scribe, realizing that he had 
the Southern peculiarity of voicing the initial [f] of English words as 
[v], erred in the opposite direction by spelling a Latin word having 
initial v with an f. Beside these revealing spellings, there are the con- 
ventional spellings for OE initial [f] in be-fore (Nos. 5, 22, 58, 76); 
[flfor (Nos. 10, 76, 83); fere (No. 11); foo (No. 12); fote (No. 12); 
y-fryt (No. 13); [flfyr (No. 19); frwo, fowre (Nos. 19, 87); frynd (No. 
23); folo (No. 32); forewarnyd (No. 33); falle, fallyt (Nos. 34, 77); full 
(No. 45); fresch[e] (Nos. 46, 70); fyse (No. 51); flesch (No. 59); fader 
(No. 68); y-fyllyd (No. 71); ferder (No. 87); ffelow (n. 34); wellfare (n. 
45). 

There is one spelling showing a rounded pronunciation of OE [eo], 
lurnyth (No. 74). Beside it occur hert (No. 20); stervyth (No. 38); 
herteli (No. 60); preste (No. 75); ffyr (No. 19); and byth (No. 29). No 
spellings occur showing a rounded pronunciation for OE [y] and [y:]. 
The spellings for [y] and [y:] are: prydle] (Nos. 22, 58); gyrdyl (No. 42); 
lytill, lytel (Nos. 45, 59); syne (No. 47); dry (No. 62); y-fyllyd (No. 
71); mery (No. 37); y-chest (No. 83). 

There are four occurrences of the -th plural: Nos. 8, 29, 37, 42 (No. 
30 may be either singular or plural present indicative). To the list of 
divergencies from the Literary Standard may be added two occur- 
rences (Nos. 3 and 51) of the form a beside the form he (Nos. 3, 5, 6, 
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33, 44, 48, 74). These occasional departures from the Literary 
Standard in the proverbs suffice to show that the man or men who set 
them down spoke dialectally. We may accept it as a very strong 
probability that these linguistic features reflect the speech of Ply- 
mouth, the home of the original owner of the manuscript. 

The text following represents my own transcription from roto- 
graphs. The numbering of the proverbs is of course mine; if a proverb 
occurs twice, each occurrence has its own number. For help with nu- 
merous obscurities occasioned by the bad writing and curious spelling 
of the collection, I am indebted to my former colleague, Dr. James F. 
Rettger. In the lists of occurrences of the proverbs given after the 
text, the order is chronological. Quotations are not given there except 
for a few occurrences of proverbs in wordings quite different from 
those of our text. I have cited Apperson for all the proverbs that he 
happens to give. The reader may refer to him for their history after 
1562. 

HIC INCIPIUNT PROVERBIA 
fol. 140" 1. Bonum principium faecit bonum finem. 
A good be-gynnyng’ makyth a god ende. 


2. Principium gratum finem facit esse beatum. 
A good be-gynnyng’ makyth a god ende. 


3. Qui non vult dum quad cum vellet forte nequibit. 
He pat wylnot whan he may a schall’ not whan he 
wyll’. 
4. Protenus est tersus paululus omnis equus. 


A schorte horse ys son wypyd. 
5. Qui non precessor valet esse sit ille secutor. 
He pat maynot goo be-fore moste goye be-hind. 


6. Ffelex quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 
He ys wyse pat can be-ware by oper mans per-leys. 


~l] 


Impetuosus homo numquam dolore carebit. 
A hasty man lackyth neuer owye [sic]. 


? Quad seems meaningless; queat may have been intended. The a in quad is poorly 
formed. 
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8. Nec fallit sermo fulgari tritus in ore. 
Hit ys cominly truye pat all’ men sayth. 


9. Sere seram panis stabulo post furta latronis. 
When pe stede ys stole hit ys tyme to schette pe stabell’ 


doyr.* 


10. Pacifice loquere quia veritas dormit in ede. 
Speke sauyth for trowyth ys a-slepe. 


fol. 140° 11. Pulecrum promissum stultum facit esse gavisum.® 


_ 


A fere be-heyste makyt a fole gladde. 


12. De pede sopito numquam narret in-imi[c]o. 
Tell’ neuere py foo pat py fote slepith’. 


13. Raro res visa procul est a corde resisa [sic]. 
Seld y-sey & sone y-fryt. 


14. Lunaris strena pueris est maxima pena. 
A monday-ys® hansell’ ys grete pane to chyddryn’. 


15. In maliuelam animam non in-troibit sapienciam [sic] 
Wysdem schall’ neuer en-tre in to a newle’ wyllyd. 


16. Verberat hic frutices accipit alter aues. 
On betyt the broscus a-nother hath pe bordys. 


17. Brume tempestas vorat hoe quod procreat estas. 
Whynter etyt pat somer getyt. 


18. Melius est puero non nato quam docto. 
Better ys a chyld on’-bore pan on’-tau3th. 


* Doyr is written above the line. An excised line follows 9 
’ At the top of fol. 140 above 11 this line occurs: Zrpendo dis, for to spende 


* The Oxford Dictionary thus defines Handsel Monday: ‘‘the first Monday of the year 
(usually according to Old Style), on which New Year's handsel is given (Sc.)."’ The first 
quotation recorded by the dictionary is of 1793. It is remarked in a note to 1. 67 of Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight in the edition of J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon (Oxford, 
repr. 1936), p. 82: ‘“‘The giving of New Year's gifts is mentioned as early as the twelfth 
century (e.g. by Jocelyn of Brakelonde, Chronica, ch. 46) as a custom characteristically 
English.'’ The strokes in the manuscript which I have transcribed as ‘‘mon"’ consist of a 
long and two short vertical strokes with a curve over the two short vertical ones 


7Le., “an evil.” 
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19. Qui procul oculis procul est a corde remotus. 
ffyr frwo pe he ys fyr frwo pe hert. 


20. Quod cor subcelat® lingua sepe reuelat. 
That the hert pynkyt the mowte spekyt. 


fol. 141" 21. Melius est vere mappa quam pane carere. 
Hyt ys beter to® lake pe clothe than pe love. 
22. ffastus procedit sequitur pudor & male ludit. 
Pryd goat be-fore and scham comyth after. 


23. Cum’ non’ indigias rerum temtabis amicum. 
A-say py frynd ar pow haw nede. 


24. At cortas!® caligas legulas debet addere longas. 


pe scherter pe hose pe lynger lessys. 


25. Ille poteste melius natare qui sustinetur per mentum. 
He may pe better suwe! pat ys holdde vp by pe schyn’. 


26. Vnum sponte datum relicum possit bene fattumm. 
One god torne axit a-nober. 


27. Plus valet in dextera volucres [sic] quam quatuor extra.” 
Hyt ys better a byrd yn hon’ than’ iii) with-owyt. 


28. Iohannes iohannes opica'* qui cras os non opicabis 
nullum. 
Ion’ Ion’ pyke a bone to-morrow pu schall’ pyke none." 


29. Copia discorum post prandiam sis [sic] vacuorum. 
After met dyscys byth’ ryffe. 


30. Arma gerunt pacem donat hys vir sepe minasem. 
Wepyn’ bodyd pece.” 

* A contracted word unintelligible to me follows subcelat. It consists of two short 
vertical strokes (for u or n), a, and three short vertical strokes (for m?) with a curve over 
these strokes 

* Hyt ys and to are written above the line 1° Ga is excised after cortas. 

1 The reading suwe is doubtful; ‘‘swim” is of course intended. 

12 Extra is written above the line 13 The ¢ of opica is written above the line. 

14 A line was begun before 28 and excised. 


15 A line and a half have been scribbled in another hand at the foot of fol. 141* below 30. 
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fol. 141" 31. Sony y go sony y cum. 
Cum ito cum curso sum qui veni. 


32. Be hit beter be hit werse folo hym pat berit pe pursse. 
Siue bene siue male qui fert loculum hemtare."* 


33. He pat ys fore-warnyd ys not be-gelide. 
Que preminetur non falitur. 


34. Yf heua[n] falle meny lerkys schall’ be take. 
Si celum caderet multi [sic] capiantur a-laude. 


35. God helpe and haue all. 
Deus, deus, auxilium fiet in om[nje suum." 


36. Quisquid'® agas sapienter & respice finem. 
What-so-euer thu do be-holde pe ynde. 


37. Hyt is mery in hall’ when berdys waggyth’ all’. 
Aula gaudescit cum barbula queque mouescit. 


38. Whyle pe grasse growyth pe horsse stervyth. 
Dum gramen crescit equus in moriendo’® quiescit. 


39. The owle to pe stone and pe stone to pe owle 
but euer a-bydyth’ pe sely owle. 
Seu bugo [sic] lapidi iactetur seu lapis ille 
ictus dampna grauis semper habebit auis. 


40. When’ pe game ys best yt ys tyme to rest. 
Cum melior iocus est ipsum dimittere prodest. 


fol. 142" 41. After bate comyth’ bote. 
Post litis tela succedit leta medela. 


16 The word hemtare or henitare is apparently a miswriting for imitare, since imitare 
occurs in Richard Hill's Latin version of the proverb: Seu bene siue male, loculum qui fert 
imitare. The h reflects the writer's strong tendency toward aspiration as in harborum (No 
69), hosus (No. 78), and hostium (n. 34). The three short vertical strokes after he might 
be either m or ni 

17 4 line and the beginning of another line were written after 34 and excised, and 35 was 
written to the right of the second excised line. Om[nJe is a reading required by the sense; 
in the manuscript this word occurs as oie with a curve over these letters, probably an error 
for one, the common abbreviation for omne 

18 The second i of Quisquid is written above the line. 


19 The first o of moriendo is written above the line 














fol. 142> 








*«T.e., scit 


42. 


43. 


27 The letters pham are written above the line. 
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All’ keyes hangeth not by on’-ys gyrdyl. 
Non’ omnis*®®° 30na clauis dependit ab vna. 


Of a raggyd clote [sic] comyth’ a good” horse. 
Pullus inornatus equus est post vndique gratus. 


He ys a fole pat castith a-way his olde water or he 
haue new.” 
ffundens inmunda[m] sine mundam decipit vn’-dam. 


Lytill’ wote pe full’ what pe hongre eylyth. 
Nescit homo plenus quam vitam ducit egenus. 


Ho so stelyth when he ys dronke he shall’ an- 
hanggyd when he ys fresch’. 
Si quis furatur quando est ebrius erit suspen- 


sus quando est resona. 


Wold’ syne makyth new shame. 
Sepe nouum vetera faciunt peccata pudorem. 


He ys wyse and wel y-ta3th pat beryth a horne & 
blow hym no3th’.** 
Doctus portare qui sit** cornu neque flare. 


A foleys blote [sic] ys sone y-shote. 
Vt dicunt multi sic transit lancia stulti. 


Whanne Adam dalfe & Eve spanne ho was po a 
gentelman.” 

Cum vanga quadam tellurem” foderat Ada[m] 

Ac Eua nens fuerat quis generosus erat. 


pe catte wol hete fyse bute a wol not chyth [sic] pe 
water. 
Catus amat pissem set non vult tangere limpham.?’ 


0 Omnis was crossed out and then written again above the line. 
21 The letters Are are excised after good. 22 New is written above the line. 


23 & blow hym no3th is written above the line 


2% Gentelman is written above the line. 


* The r of tellurem is written above the line. 
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fol. 143° 


52. 


53. 


57. 


59. 


60. 
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Auxiliare tibi deus & vult auxiliari. 

Helpe thy sylfe & god wol helpe. 

Draffe ys my erante but drynke y woll’. 

Segistorium est meum negosium bi [sic] bebere vellem. 

Cum pes calessit satulor damnum?** que capessit. 

When’ pe wote warmyd than’ pe scho harmyd’. 

Melius est sere quam numquam velle vigere. 

Beter latte to thri than” neuer. 

Sepe dat vna dies quod non dat circulus anni. 

Hyt fortynyt yn’ a day pat fortunyt not yn’ a here 
[sic]. 

Cum fueris Rome Romane viuito more.*® 

Cum tu sis alibi viuito more loci. 

Whazn tho herd hat Rome 

Do so of ther pe dome. 

Whan bu herd hels ware 

Do of ther as pe dothe thare.*° 

ffastus precedit sequitur pudor & male ledit. 

Pryde goyth’ be-fore & schama comyth’ after. 


A lytel & a lytel pe cate etupe pe flesch. 
Murilegus paruam paulatim deuorat vnam. 


Serue god herteli 

And pe werke be sely. 
Ete pe*! mete merely. 
Thanke god hertely 
Yeffe pu leue*® porely; 
He may mende hys layse 
with-owte eny grese. 


28 Damnum is written above the line 
2? Two words and a letter were written and excised between this Latin line and the one 


that follows 
%° The English couplets appear at the bottom of fol 
equivalent by Nos. 58 and 59 


142* separated from their Latin 
They are joined to it by a line in the right margin. Rome 


is written above the line over a crossed-out dome 


2 pe is written above the line. 
2 The first e of Yeffe is written above the line. Before u in leue, f has been excised 








66. 


67. 


143¢ 








61. 


62. 


63. 


4. 
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Deo seruit potenter 

Mundo que diligenter. 

Cum gaudio sibum tuum comede. 

Si diu viuere queras 

Gratias sublime reddas 

Quam-vis tu** inopem vitam viuas ducas.*4 
st barbactorum melior fletus puerorum.® 
Hit ys better to se a chyld’ wepe 

pan a man.* 

After dry comyth*’ wete & after wete comyth’ dry. 
Post vdum sudum post sudum sepe sic vdum. 
Hungger makyth* arde benis honi suete. 
Dura licet dente faba melle sapit esuriente. 


Euer my tong’ per my toth akythe. 

Semper cum dente remanebit lingua dolente. 
Auxiliare tibi deus & vult auxiliari. 

Helpe thy sylfe & god ville helpe.** 

Sepe cum mane discordant cantica sane. 

Hef song’ &*° moro hys not hall’ hone. 

De prauo puero cepe peritus homo. 


Of a scrod boey comyt a god man. 


Tu is written above the line 
#4 One of the last two words should have been excised. No. 60 is written on the left side 
of the upper half of fol. 143*. On the right side of this half are written: 


“Ista est vadiesa aquam [sic] 
Thys ys a stale’ water.”’ 


{[No. 61 printed above] 

““Socie lude iactum extra hostium 
ffelow play a cast with-owte pe dere 
Pone baculum pone [sic] hostium. 
Put pe stane by-hynd pe dere.’ 


% The first u of puerorum is written above the line 

* See n. 34 for the position of No. 61 on fol. 143+ 

4? The th of comyth is written above the line; dry is excised after comyth. 

38 The th of makyth and the first e of suete are written above the line 

** Helpe is written above the line ‘° Three letters are crossed out after <«. 

“| Three lines of Latin follow No. 67, the first on fol. 143" and the second and third on 
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Sepe probat natus de qua sit stirpe creatus. 

Sygge fader sygge sonne. 

Sepe probat fructus de qua fit harborum ductus 

Sygge tre sygge frytte. 

Si quis furatur quando est ebrius erit suspensus quando 
est resens. 

Ho so stele whan he ys drunke he schal be an-anggyd 
when he ys fresche.® , 

ffecundi calices numquam facere decertum. 

Well y-fyllyd cup makyt neuer wyse man. 

Currere plusquam pas vitulam compellit*® egestas. 

Nede makyt a old** wyfe to trotte. 

Ventus cum pluuia venient numquam retro-verte 

Come wynde come reyne come he neuer a-gayne.” 


6 


Haurit aquas cribris qui discere vult sine libris.‘ 

He that lurnyth’ with-out buckys drayt whater with a 
seyue. 

Presbiteri nati non possunt esse beati. 

A preste-ys chyld schall’ neuer be blessyd. 

The hare wente pe markyth’ scharlyt forto syll’; 

The grehoun stode hym be-fore mony for to tell’. 


fforum lepus petabat lutum ad uendendum; 
Ante stabant leporarii nummos numerando. 


«2 Presche is written above the line. 


43 The e of compellit is written above the line 


44 A letter, not n, illegible in the rotograph is prefixed to old 


* Three pairs of Latin and English sentences not proverbial in character follow 73 


“Ego volo equitare obuiam domino meo 
Y woll’ ryde a-yens my lorde 
Iste homo numquam habetur in fiducia. 
pis man schall’ neuer be tryste. 
Domine gaudio vestra votiua sanitate 
Y am’ glade of oure well-fare."’ 


« After libris the letter a is crossed out as is also some word written above the line 
over libris and a. 
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fol. 144" 77. Ibi equs [sic] volutas [sic] ibi cadat pilus. 
per pe hors whallyt per sum herris*’ fallyt.** 


78. De ffuraci speres erit hosus*® sepeus eres. *® 
Euer pe lope schall haue pe land. 


79. Inffantem uirga castigans sit benedicta. 
Blesse be pe rodde pat chastyth pe chyld. 


80. Euax qui siret [sic] quem quis confidere quiret. 
Well were hym pat wyst to wam he myst tryst. 


81. Qui me deridet non inde risus abibit. 
He pat mokyt schall’ no3t be owyn mokyt. 


82. Omne malum pertulit ociositas e pro ocio deuenit omne 
malum®° 
Off all y-dellys commyt hall’ myscheffe. 


83. [Propter]*' amorem nutricis osculatur puer. 
ffor pe loue off pe nursse pe chyld ys y-chest. 


84. Tune bene seruate cum vulpes predicat ancas. 
Whan pe wox prechyth be-ware the gese. 


85. Tres homines assifoli ad pilam ludebant; 
Vnus homo mancus hijs cuntis seruebant [sic], 
Dum hori captus homo stabat & ridebat 
Quomodo decripitis [sic] mantellum traebat. 
lij heddelyse men playd at ball’, 

I heddelyse man seruit them’ all’. 


47 The termination is seems indicated by the manuscript sign, but e might have been 
intended 

‘* Following No. 77 is a Latin sentence, not of a proverbial character, with its English 
equivalent 

“Opitulare me pro amore Ihesu Cristi 
Helpe me for pe love of Cryst.”’ 

‘* Hogus is an aspirated form for osus; eres is classical Latin heres or eres. For instances 
of aspirated forms of Latin words like hosus see harborum (No. 69) and hostium (n. 34). 

5° Malum is written above the line 

51 Two poorly written letters precede amorem in the manuscript. Propter seems to be 
the word required 
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fol. 144° 86. Principia sunt grauia 
Omnibus in rebus grauis est in-ssepceio prima; 
Quoduis principium constat habere suum. 
Euery begynnyng’ hys harde, and 
euery thynge hath’ a begynnyng’.” 


oo 
~J 


In quanto homo templo propinquior jn tanto est a deo 
remosior. 
pe nyer pe cherche the ferder®* fowre good.** 


1. The proverbs of Hending, Harley MS 2253, ed. K. Boddeker in Alteng- 
lische Dichtungen (Berlin, 1878), p. 288, 1. 14; Rylands, fol. 18%, No. 26; 
Douce, No. 122; Hill, p. 129, No. 42; Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. x, 
p. 21, Epigrammes, No. 141, p. 150; Apperson, p. 257. 

2. See No. 1. 

3. Be gecyrrednysse, ed. M. Forster, Archiv, CX XII (1909), 259, 49-51; 
The poema morale, ed. H. Lewin (Halle, 1881), V, 35; The ancren riwile, ed. 
J. Morton, ‘““Camden Society,’’ LVII (1853), 338; Robert of Brunne, Hand- 
lyng synne, ed. F. J. Furnivall, EETS, CXIX (1901), CXXIII (1903), Ul. 
4796-97; The proverbs of Hending, ed. G. Schleich, Anglia, LI (1927), 269, 
st. 39, Cambridge MS only; Ipomadon, ca. 1350, ed. E. Kélbing (Breslau, 
1889), p. 152, ll. 5287-88; The Laud Troy book, ed. J. E. Wilfing, FETS, 
CXXI (1902), CX XII (1903), 174, ll. 5902-3; James Yonge, Gouernaunce of 
Prynces, ed. R. Steele in Three prose versions of the Secreta secretorum, EETS, 
ES, LXXIV (1898), 161; Rylands, fol. 24°, No. 17; Douce, No. 144; Hey- 
wood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. iii, p. 6, Epigrammes, No. 7, p. 130; Apperson, 
p. 292. 

4. Rylands, fol. 7, No. 15; Douce, No. 17, with a variant Latin version; 
proverbs in Sloane MS 747, ca. 1490, ed. M. Forster in Anglia, XLII (1918), 
204, No. 21; Hill, p. 128, No. 8; Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. x, p. 19, 
Epigrammes, No. 45, p. 134; Apperson, p. 567. 

5. Rylands, fol. 15°, No. 13; Douce, No. 92; Two Coventry Corpus Christi 
plays, ed. H. Craig, EETS, ES, LXXXVII (1902), 58, ll. 804-5. 

6. Chaucer, Troilus, III, 329; Hill, p. 132, No. 36, both Latin and English 
versions; proverbs in Harley MS 3362, ca. 1500, ed. Max Forster in Anglia, 
XLII (1918), 200, No. 6; Hugh Latimer, Sermons, ed. G. E. Corrie (‘Parker 
Society” [Cambridge, 1844]), p. 117; Apperson, p. 698. 

7. Chaucer, Troilus, IV, 1568; John Metham, Amoryus and Cleopes, ed. 


8 Following No. 86 are two sections of Latin, one of four lines and one of two 


83 Ferder should perhaps be read forder 


54 A line of Latin follows No. 87. The rest of fol. 144» is occupied with eight lines of 
Latin under the heading Nouem ordinem angelorum 


On fol. 145* begin Versus deferenciales 
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H. Craig, EETS, CX XXII (1916), 36, 1. 967; Hill, p. 129, No. 41; Heywood, 
Epigrammes, No. 3, p. 129; Apperson, p. 289. 

8. Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. xi, p. 31, Epigrammes, No. 158, 
p. 152; Apperson, p. 647. 

9. Gower, Confessio, ed. G. C. Macaulay (Oxford, 1901), IV, 901-3; Ry- 
lands, fol. 7¥, No. 16; Douce, No. 22; Caxton, The subtyl historyes and fables 
of Esope, of Auyan, Alfonse, and Poge, ed. J. Jacobs (London, 1889), II, 245; 
proverbs in Sloane MS 747, Anglia, XLII (1918), 204, No. 19; Hill, p. 128, 
No. 23; Lord Berners, Huon of Burdeuz, ed. 8. L. Lee, EETS, ES, XL, XLI, 
XLIII, L (1882-87), 311, ll. 15-16; Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. x, p. 
21; Apperson, p. 598. 

11. Hill, p. 128, No. 11; Heywood, Epigrammes, No. 180, p. 155; Apperson, 
p. 514. 

12. The proverbs of Hending, ed. G. Schleich, Anglia, LI (1927), 253, st. 
11; Apperson, p. 442. 

13. Death of Edward III, ed. T. Wright, in Political poems and songs (‘‘Rolls 
series” [1859]), p. 266; The proverbs of wisdom, Rawl. MS F. 32, ed. J. 
Zupitza, Archiv, XC (1893), 244, 1. 25; Ipomadon, ed. E. Kélbing (Breslau, 
1889), p. 326, 1. 36; Rylands, fol. 15, No. 14; Douce, No. 89; Hill, p. 129, No. 
35; songs in Cambridge MS Ff.I, 6, temp. Henry VI, eds. T. Wright and 
J. O. Halliwell in Reliquiae antiquae (London, 1845), I, 25; proverbs in Har- 
ley MS 3362, ca. 1500, ed. M. Forster in Anglia, XLII (1918), 201, No. 12; 
Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. xi, p. 25; Apperson, p. 557. 

16. Ipomadon, ca. 1350, ed. E. Kélbing (Breslau, 1889), p. 172, ll. 6021- 
22; Gower, Confessio, ed. G. C. Macaulay (Oxford, 1901), Book II, ll. 2355-56; 
Lydgate, Fall of princes, ed. H. Bergen, EETS, ES, CXXI-CXXIV (1924- 
27), Book I, |. 5127; Generydes, ed. W. A. Wright, EETS, LV (1873), LXX 

1878), 1. 4524; Ludus Coventriae, ed. K. 8. Block, EETS, ES, CXX (1922), 
111, ll. 82-83; Douce, No. 36; The Paston letters, ed. James Gairdner (London, 
1872-75, 1901), III, 44; Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. iii, p. 7; Apperson, 
p. 31. 

17. Rylands, fol. 2, No. 9; The good wyfe wold a pylgremage, ed. F. J. 
Furnivall, FETS, ES, VIII (1869), 43, 1. 155; Hill, p. 128, No. 14; Apperson, 
p. 694. 

18. The proverbs of Alfred, ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1907), ll. 449-50, 
MSS Jesus (Oxford) 29 and Trinity (Cambridge) B.xiv.39, ed. C. Brown, 
MLR, XXI (1926), 257, Maidstone MS; Robert of Brunne, Handlyng synne, 
ed. F. J. Furnivall, EETS, CXTX (1901), CX XIII (1903), ll. 4855-56; How 
the goode wyfe taught hyr doughter, ed. F. J. Furnivall, EETS, ES, VIII (1869), 
50, ll. 203-4; Rylands, fol. 17, No. 23; Douce, No. 106; Hill, p. 129, No. 37; 
Thomas Becon, Catechism, ed. J. Ayre (“‘Parker Society” [Cambridge, 1844]), 
p. 383; Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. x, p. 20, Epigrammes, No. 146, p. 
151; Apperson, p. 46. 
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19. The proverbs of Hending, ed. G. Schleich, Anglia, LI (1927), 258, st. 20: 
Merlin, ed. H. B. Wheatley, FETS, X, XXI, XXXVI, CXII (1865-99), 693, 
ll. 9-10; Rylands, fol. 15, No. 18; Caxton, The history of Jason, EETS, ES, 
CXI (1913), 83, ll. 38-39; proverbs in Harl. 2321, sixteenth century, eds. T. 
Wright and J. O. Halliwell in Reliquiae antiquae (London, 1845), I, 207; Hey- 
wood, Proverbes: “‘that the eie seeth not, the hert rewth not,” Part IT, chap. 
vii, p. 64; Apperson, p. 196. 

20. Earl Rivers, Dictes and Sayings of the philosophers (repr. 1877), p. 26; 
Apperson, p. 295. 

21. Hill, p. 129, No. 51; Apperson, p. 44. 

22. Ipomadon, ed. E. Kélbing (Breslau, 1889), p. 29, 1. 942; The proverbs of 
wisdom: Bodley MS 9, ed. G. Schleich, Anglia, LI (1927), 221, 1. 5, and Rawl. 
MS F. 32, ed. J. Zupitza, Archiv, XC (1893), 244, 1. 11; Jacob’s well, ed. A. 
Brandeis, EETS, CXV (1907), 70; Proverbs of Salamon, ed. K. Brunner, Archiv, 
CLXIV (1933), 183, st. 40; Cantus cuiusdam sapientis, ed. K. Brunner in 
Archiv, CLXIV (1933), 197, st. 25; Rylands, fol. 23, No. 1; Douce, No. 135; 
Hill, p. 128, No. 17 and p. 131, No. 24 (the latter in both Latin and English 
versions); Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. x, p. 22; Apperson, p. 511. 

23. The proverbs of wisdom, Anglia, LI (1927), 222, 1. 14, and Archiv, XC 
(1893), 244, 1. 30; John Audelay, Poems, ed. E. K. Whiting, FETS, CLXXXIV 
(1934), 26, 1. 452; Hill, p. 132, No. 34, both Latin and English versions; Hey- 
wood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. xi, p. 38, and Epigrammes, No. 27, p. 132; 
Apperson, p. 515. 

25. Hill, p. 129, No. 47; Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. v, p. 10; 
Apperson, pp. 614-15. 

26. Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. xi, p. 34; Apperson, pp. 470-71. 

27. Hill, p. 128, No. 6; Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. xi, p. 30, Epi- 
grammes, No. 40, p. 133; Apperson, p. 48. 

29. Rylands, fol. 6, No. 23; Douce, No. 8, both Latin and English versions. 

30. Hill, p. 128, No. 13; Apperson, p. 671. 

32. Douce, No. 64; Hill, p. 130, No. 7, both Latin and English versions; 
Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. v, p. 10; Apperson, p. 29. 

33. The owl and the nightingale, ll. 1225-26, both manuscripts, analogue; 
Hill, p. 132, No. 52, both Latin and English versions; Apperson, p. 230. 

34. Hill, p. 128, No. 7; Stephen Gardiner, A declaration of such true articles 
as George Joye hath gone about to confute as false (London, 1546), fol. li [v]; 
Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. iiii, p. 9. 

35. Rylands, fol. 6, No. 28. 

36. Proverbs of Salamon, ed. K. Brunner, Archiv, CLXIV (1933), 182, 
st. 38; Gesta Romanorum, ed. 8. J. H. Herrtage, FETS, ES, XX XIII (1879), 
39; proverbs in Harley MS 3810, fifteenth century, ed. T. Wright and J. O. 
Halliwell (London, 1845), I, 92; Rylands, fol. 20°, No. 1; Douce, No. 126; 
Hill, p. 131, No. 30, both Latin and English versions. 
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37. Kyng Alisaunder, ed. H. Weber in Metrical romances (London, 1810), 
I, 52, ll. 1163-64; Thomas Becon, Catechism (‘‘Parker Society” [1844]), p. 583; 
Heywood, Proverbes, Part II, chap. vii, p. 65, Epigrammes, No. 2, p. 129; 
Apperson, p. 414. 

38. John Capgrave, The life of St. Katharine of Alexandria, ed. C. Horst- 
mann, FETS, C (1893), Book II, ll. 253-54; Rylands, fol. 7%, No. 8 (English 
version) and No. 9 (Latin version); Douce, No. 20; Hill, p. 128, No. 2, and 
p. 132, No. 43 (the latter in both Latin and English versions); proverbs in 
Harley MS 2321, sixteenth century, ed. T. Wright and J. O. Halliwell in 
Reliquiae antiquae (London, 1845), I, 208; Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. 
xi, p. 30; Apperson, p. 269. 

39. Gower, Confe ssio (Oxford, 1901), Book III, ll. 581-87. 

40. The proverbs of wisdom, Bodley MS 9, Anglia, LI (1927), 222, 1. 32, 
and Rawlinson MS F 32, Archiv, XC (1893), 245, 1. 50; Rylands, fol. 10°, 
No. 7; Douce, No. 58. 

41. The following occurrences of the proverbs have “After bale cometh 
boot,’”’ instead of “After bate cometh boot”: The owl and the nightingale, ll. 
687-88, 699-700, both manuscripts; The proverbs of Hending, Anglia, LI (1927), 
256, st. 16; Proverbs of wisdom, Rawlinson MS F 32, Archiv, XC (1893), 244, 1. 
14; The testament of love, ed. W. W. Skeat in Chaucerian and other pieces (Oxford, 
1897), Book IT, chap. ix, ll. 143-44; The Tale of Beryn, eds. F. J. Furnivall and 
W. G. Stone, FETS, CV (1909), 1. 3956; Gamelyn, eds. W. H. French and 
C. B. Hale, Middle English metrical romances (New York, 1930), p. 227, 1. 
631; Chester Plays, ed. H. Deimling and Dr. Matthews, FETS, ES, LXII 
(1893), CXV (1916), 431, 1. 113; Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. xii, p. 38; 
Apperson, p. 60. 

42. Rylands, fol. 3%, No. 27; Hill, p. 129, No. 50; Heywood, Proverbes, 
Part I, chap. xi, p. 30, Epigrammes, No. 234, p. 164; Apperson, p. 339. 

43. Rylands, fol. 17, No. 15; Douce, No. 104; Hill, p. 128, No. 10; Hey- 
wood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. xi, p. 27; Apperson, p. 520. 

45. The lytylle childrenes lytil boke, ed. F. J. Furnivall in Manners and 
meals, EETS, XXXII (1868, revised 1894): 

For the fulle wombe without [any faylys] 

Wot fulle lytyl [what the hungry aylys] 
Rylands, fol. 18, No. 2; Douce, No. 115; Thomas Becon, Catechism (‘‘Parker 
Society’ [Cambridge, 1844]), p. 583: 

Little wot the full sow, that is in the sty, 


What the hungry sow aileth, that goeth by. 


Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. x, p. 24: ‘Littell knoweth the fat sow, what 
the leane dooth meane.”’ 
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46. Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. x, p. 23: 
He that kylth a man whan he is dronke (quoth she) 
Shalbe hangd when he is sobre. 


47. Havelock, eds. W. W. Skeat and K. Sisam (Oxford, 1915), 1. 2461- 
Gower, Confessio (Oxford, 1901), Book ITT, 1. 2033; Rylands, fol. 18, No. 24: 
Douce, No. 119; John Hardyng, Chronicle (1470), canto 114, st. 18; Apperson, 
p. 467. 

48. Rylands, fol. 3, No. 29; Songs and carols from a MS. of the fifteenth 
century, ed. T. Wright, ‘Percy Society,” XXIII (1847), 23; Apperson, p. 310. 

49. The proverbs of Alfred,. ed W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1907), 1. 421, MSS 
Jesus (Oxford) 29 and Trinity (Cambridge) B. xiv.39; The proverbs of Hending, 
Anglia, LI (1927), 251, st. 7; The proverbs of wisdom: Bodley MS 9, Anglia, 
LI (1927), 224, |. 103, and Rawlinson MS F 32, Archiv, XC (1893), 246, |. 113: 
Ywain and Gawain, ed. G. Schleich (Oppeln, 1887), |. 2168; The good wyfe 
wold a pylgremage, ed. F. J. Furnivall, EETS, ES, VIII (1869), 41, 1. 95; 
proverbs in Harley MS 2321, sixteenth century, eds. T. Wright and J. O. 
Halliwell in Reliquiae antiquae (London, 1845), I. 208; Heywood, Proverbes, 
Part II, chap. iii, p. 48, Epigrammes, No. 185, p. 156; Apperson, p. 224. 

50. The minor poems of the Vernon MS., ed. C. Horstmann, EETS, 
XCVIII (1892) and CXVII (1901), 707, ll. 98-99; Religious pieces . . . . from 
Robe rt Thornton's MS.., ed. G. G. Perry, EETS, XXVI (1914), 88, ll. l 4: 
Hill, p. 131, No. 25, both Latin and English versions; Apperson, p. 2. 

51. Proverbs in Trinity College (Cambridge) MS 0.11.45, a. 1250, ed. M. 
Forster in ESt, XXXI (1902), 7, No. 11; Pierce the Ploughman’s crede, ed. 
W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1906), 1. 405; Chaucer, Hous of fame, ll. 1783-85; 
Gower, Confessio (Oxford, 1901), Book IV, Il. 1108-9; Rylands, fol. 2%, No. 
13; proverbs in Harley MS 3362, a. 1500, ed. M. Forster in Anglia, XLII 
(1918), 202, No. 14; proverbs in Harley MS 2321, sixteenth century, eds. T. 
Wright and J. O. Halliwell, in Reliquiae antiquae (London, 1845), I, 207; 
Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. xi, p. 28, Epigrammes, No. 258, p. 166; 
Apperson, p. 88. 

52. Apperson, p. 251, first occurrence: 1581 Baret, Alvearie, I, 136. 

53. Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. xi, p. 26; Apperson, p. 164. 

54. Rylands, fol. 4, No. 5; Hill, p. 128, No. 21; Heywood, Proverbes, Part 
II, chap. ii, p. 46. 

55. Chaucer, Canterbury tales, G, ll. 1410-11; Rylands, fol. 24, No. 1; 
Douce, No. 140; The assembly of gods, ed. O. L. Triggs, FETS, LX1X (1896), 
st. 172; Sir Thomas More, The supplycacyon of soulys in Workes (London, 
1557), p. 336, 1. 2; Hill, p. 129, No. 43; Apperson, p. 44. 

Proverbs in Rawlinson MS C 641, a.1300, ed. M. Forster, ESt, XX XI 


56. 


(1902), 16, No. 25; Chaucer, Canterbury tales, A, ll. 1668-69; Rylands, fol. 6, 
No. 1: Douce, No. 4 (also a Latin version, not much like that of 56); Hill, 
p. 128, No. 20; Heywood, Proverbes, Part I, chap. xi, p. 31, Epigrammes, No. 
31, p. 133; Apperson, p. 283. 
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57. Hill, p. 180, No. 6, both Latin and English versions; Apperson, p. 537. 
58. See No. 22. 
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THE HIGH DESIGN OF A KING AND NO KING 
ARTHUR MIZENER 


T IS A king and no king which Dryden described as “‘the best of 
[Beaumont and Fletcher’s] designs, the most approaching to an- 
tiquity, and the most conducing to move pity.’’ Apparently it was 

the play’s power to move him which determined this opinion, for he 
added: ‘ ’Tis true, the faults of the plot are so evidently proved, that 
they can no longer be denied. The beauties of it must therefore lie 

. in the lively touches of the passion.’’! These remarks come very 

close to implying that a play can be formally ordered, given design, in 
terms of ‘‘the lively touches of the passion”’ rather than assuming, as 
most neoclassic theory does, that these ‘‘lively touches” are minor 
elements which have by their nature to be subordinated to a design 
largely determined by the plot. And Dryden goes on to do some very 
queer things to the seventeenth-century concept of Nature in order to 
defend Beaumont and Fletcher on something like these grounds.’ 
The reason for this stretching of the neoclassic theory is that Dryden 
feels A king and no king to be a better play than it can be shown to be 
by any analysis based on the strict interpretation of neoclassic theory 
which Rymer adopted. This is in effect to argue that the play is not 
a bad example of the best kind of tragedy but a good example of an 
“inferior sort of tragedies.’’? 


1“The grounds of criticism in tragedy,"’ The essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker 
Oxford, 1926), I, 212. What kind of faults of plot Dryden had in mind is indicated by 
his remarking a little earlier that ‘‘how defective Shakespeare and Fletcher have been in 
all their plots, Mr. Rymer has discovered in his criticisms’’ (p. 211) 

?*The beauties of [A king and no king] must therefore lie either in the lively touches 
of the passion; or we must conclude, as I think we may, that even in imperfect plots there 
are less degrees of Nature, by which some faint emotions of pity and terror are raised in 
us for nothing can move our nature, but by some natural reason, which works upon 
passions. And, since we acknowledge the effect, there must be something in the cause.”’ 

? Rymer suffered from none of Dryden's sensitivity and was content with the unquali- 
fied damnation of the play to which the strict application of neoclassic theory led: ‘‘The 
Characters are all improbable and unproper in the highest degree, besides that both these, 
their actions and all the lines of the Play run so wide from the Plot, that scarce ought could 
be imagin'd more contrary’ (The tragedies of the last age [1692], p. 59). But it is not to be 
supposed that Rymer, shrewd critic that he was, did not see what Beaumont and Fletcher 
were up to; it was just that he disliked what they were up to so much that he refused to 
grant it even a qualified validity: ‘‘Had some Author of the last age given us the character 
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Throughout the nineteenth century, however, the possibility of ex- 
plaining the success of the Beaumont and Fletcher plays (for they are 
all alike in this respect) in this way was lost sight of. The nineteenth- 
century critics were intent on showing that all successful plays were 
functional in terms of character as they conceived it and presented 
the human situation in terms of their moral predilections.‘ They 
therefore undertook to show, and nothing is easier, that A king and no 
king was defective in plot, that is, that it was not formally ordered in 
terms of the narrative, and that, where it was not defective in plot, it 
was painfully lacking in regard for nineteenth-century decorum. This 
conclusion ought to have proved, as Rymer’s conclusion ought to 
have, that Beaumont and Fletcher’s play was a failure. Yet the best 
of the nineteenth-century critics continued to admit that the play in 
some sense succeeds. Hazlitt is a good example; he found, on the one 
hand, that “what may be called the love-scenes. . . . have all the in- 
decency and familiarity of a brothel,’ and, on the other, that the play 


aoe 


was “superior in power and effect.’”® 


of Phedra, they (to thicken the Plot) would have brought her in burning of Churches 
poisoning her Parents, prostituting her self to the Grooms, solliciting her Son face to 
face, with all the importunity and impudence they could imagin; and never have left 
dawbing so long as there might remain the least cranny for either pitty or probability 
They would never have left her, till she had swell'd to such a Tvad, as nothing but an 
audience of brass could fit the sight of her" (ibid., p. 92). This is an amusingly accurate 
description of the method of authors of the last age, however it ignores the frequently 
achieved intention behind the method and however ignorant it is of the flexibility of 
audiences in respect to moral and dramatic conventions 

4I have used the word ‘“‘moral”’ in two commonly accepted but distinct senses in this 
essay. In the first sense the word refers to the established customs and manners of a par 
ticular age and society. In this sense of the word Beaumont and Fletcher seemed very 
moral to their own age and very immoral to the nineteenth century. This is the sense of 
the word in the above passage and in the quotation from Ward (n. 27); it is the sense which 
lies behind the quotation from Hazlitt below. In the second sense the word refers to some 
meaningful order of the universe in terms of which events and actions are felt to be good 
or bad. In this sense Beaumont and Fletcher are neither moral nor immoral by intention 
though the underlying mood of their plays certainly implies a kind of sensationalism. It 
is in this sense of the word that I suppose the greatest plays to convince us of their truth 
I do not believe there is any difficulty in distinguishing these two uses of the word, and 
it is almost impossible to avoid them, without awkward circumlocutions, in a paper of this 
kind 

5 ‘Lectures on the dramatic literature of the age of Elizabeth,"’ Collected works, V, 252 
This opinion, common to most of the early nineteenth-century critics, can be traced 
through the great historians of the drama to such diverse contemporary critics as Miss M 
C. Bradbrook and P. E. More. The nineteenth-century critics will of course have little to 
do with Rymer, but the increasingly popular neoclassicism of Mr. Eliot. who in his am- 
biguous way finds Rymer ‘“‘a critic of whom Dryden speaks highly, and of whom I should 
be tempted to speak more highly still"’ (John Dryden, p. 55), may yet revive not only the 
general but the specific argument of The tragedies of the last age. More finds Rymer's re- 
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The more or less explicit contradiction in these nineteenth-century 
judgments between the theoretical conclusion and the actual response 
to the play is the result of the assumption that narrative form is the 
only kind of form a play can have, that the narrative form must there- 
fore of necessity be the bearer of the play’s meaning and value, and 
that ‘‘the lively touches of the passion’ must be subordinated to it. 
With the very greatest kind of plays this assumption is probably justi- 
fied, for in the final analysis we are not satisfied to be moved by what 
we find on consideration not to be natural or morally true in the 
deepest sense. But there are not very many plays of this kind, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s are not among them. Their plays are of a 
different kind, and critics who analyze them on an assumption not 
relevant to this kind are bound, if they are at all sensitive, to land in a 
contradiction between what they prove by analysis and what they 
feel about the plays. 

It is the object of this essay to try to define the kind of play Beau- 
mont and Fletcher wrote and to try to show how successfully they did 
so. The primary concern of their kind of play is to order its material, 
not in terms of narrative form, but in terms of what might be called 
emotional or psychological form. Beaumont and Fletcher’s aim was 
to generate in the audience a patterned sequence of responses, a com- 
plex series of feelings and attitudes so stimulated and related as to 
give to each its maximum effectiveness and yet to keep all in har- 
monious balance. The ultimate ordering form in their plays is this 
emotional form, and the narrative, though necessarily the ostensible 
object, is actually with them only a means to the end of establishing 
this rich and careful arrangement of responses.® 

There is nothing particularly novel about the idea that a complex 
of emotions generated by a loosely bound set of seenes—loosely bound, 
that is, as narrative—was the primary object of a Jacobean play. 


marks on The maid's tragedy ‘‘diabolically shrewd"’ (With the wits, p. 6), and Miss Brad- 
brook's combination of moral and formal objections to Beaumont and Fletcher implies a 
similar attitude (see n. 28 below 


‘The power of [A king and no king] consists in the effective manner in which the feel- 
ings of the different persons are brought into play, balanced one against another, so as to 
form a sort of network of conflicting emotions. . . The play is like a piece of music ar- 
ranged in four parts, and performed all at once on different instruments’’ (Quarterly review, 
LX XXIII [1848], 389). This anonymous essay is a striking exception to the general run of 
nineteenth-century criticism of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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The consequences of approaching Beaumont and Fletcher this way 
have not, however, been very much considered. Yet Beaumont and 
Fletcher, perhaps more skilfully than most of their contemporaries, 
directed all the resources of their plays to the induction of such com- 
plexes of emotions; they learned, as so many Jacobean dramatists did 
not, how to manage character and event so that they became useful 
to this kind of play rather than irrelevant or at best intolerably con- 
fused. This is not to say that Webster, for example, constructed a less 
valuable pattern of responses. I méan only that Beaumont and 
Fletcher showed more skill in using narrative elements such as char- 
acter and event to this end. While Webster, Ford, and Tourneur fre- 
quently sacrificed the narrative to the demands of emotional form, 
Beaumont and Fletcher not only showed less willingness to lose the 
advantage of the representational illusion of an ordered narrative but 
succeeded in finding out how to use it to further the effect of the emo- 
tional form. 

It is probably at least in part because Beaumont and Fletcher con- 
structed the narrative so carefully as a means of supporting and en- 
riching the emotional form that critics have been able to suppose it 
was the end, the ultimate ordering form, and not merely a means, in 
their plays. There is not much chance that a critic will focus his at- 
tention exclusively on the narrative in Webster, for example.’ But the 
skill with which Beaumont and Fletcher construct the narrative of 
their plays invites just this kind of misunderstanding. 

There is plainly another reason, however, why critics have been 
unwilling to approach Beaumont and Fletcher as they approach Web- 
ster. Webster, though his range of feelings is narrow, appears sincere; 
it is felt that the mood his plays explore is serious. Critics are willing, 
therefore, not only to pass over the defective narrative in his plays but 
even to forgive him what are at least for us faults of the emotional 
form.* But, though the range of feelings presented in a Beaumont and 


eo 


7 Unless he be William Archer; see The old drama and the new, pp. 52-62 

8’ Webster's frequent failure to provide even the necessary minimum of motivation or 
to make a pretense at narrative logic probably needs no illustration. As for the emotional 
form, it is of course difficult to say how congruous the scenes which seem emotionally in- 
harmonious to us appeared in Webster's own day, but such comic scenes as I, i, 83-150 
and III, iii, 1-42 of The Duchess of Malfi seem to most modern readers failures, and Mr. 
Lucas has called attention to the disturbing effect of Webster's apparently awkward use 
of the conventional ‘‘cute’’ children and the “‘secret yet a certaine meane"’ for murder of 
the revenge play 
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Fletcher play is by no means narrow, the lightness of the mood which 
seems to lie behind their emotional effects offends many critics. 

I do not intend in this paper to argue with this judgment of the 
moral shortcomings which are supposed to inhere in the mood which 
Jeaumont and Fletcher project with such skill in their plays.® It has 
already been discussed too much at the expense of ignoring the skill 
itself. Beaumont and Fletcher succeeded in writing plays embodying 
a mood into which their audience could enter wholeheartedly, and so 
found ‘‘(that which is the only grace and setting forth of a Tragedy) a 
full and understanding Auditory.’”’ And the dramatic presentation of 
that mood was accomplished through the use of a set of moral and 
dramatic conventions which were understood and accepted in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s day. Many of the charges, for example, which 
are made against their plays are the result of a failure to remember 
that “‘it was the letter and not the spirit of action that counted with 
Elizabethan [and to an even greater extent Jacobean] audiences.’’!° 
The substitution of one woman for another, the repentance of vil- 
lains, such tricks of plot as those by which an Arbaces or an Angelo is 
freed from the guilt of his evil impulses apparently had for these 
audiences no “‘moral valency”’ at all. It is perfectly understandable 
that such a baroque art as Beaumont and Fletcher’s should offend 
critics of a serious cast of mind. But if there is to be any understand- 
ing of the exact nature of the mood embodied in their best plays, we 
shall simply have to grant them their right to the moral and dramatic 
conventions of their day by means of which that mood is given body 


*I do not mean to imply that in that ultimate critical judgment which is so largely a 
moral judgment these charges of immorality may not prove true; though I cannot believe 
that the attitude toward life implied by Beaumont and Fletcher's plays is not a reflection 
of the attitude which dominated the seciety for which they wrote and of which they were 
a part, rather than the result of any special immorality in them. Unlike Webster or Jon- 
son, they were not seriously in revolt against the values of a large part of their world. 
Their plays are complex and delicate projections of one of the attitudes widespread in 
their day, just as Dekker’'s plays are a confused and crude projection of another. The 
moral quality implicit in both is not primarily a personal, but a group attitude; for ‘“‘beide 
[Beaumont and Fletcher] nehmen von Anfang an unter den Literaten eine bevorzugte und 
exklusive Stellung ein, und beide betrachteten das Leben unter dem Gesichtswinkel der 
Aristocraten"’ (Philip Aronstein, ‘‘Die Moral des Beaumont-Fletcherschen Dramas," 
Anglia, XXXI [1908], 146 


109M. C. Bradbrook, Themes and conventions in Elizabethan tragedy, p. 60. This fact 
undercuts even such considered judgments of narrative implication as G. C. Macaulay's 
observation that ‘‘an accidental discovery that the material conditions are not such as had 
been supposed is taken by Arbaces as an absolution from guilt, with which in fact it has 
little or nothing to do"’ (Francis Beaumont, p. 176) 
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and life. It will be time enough to condemn the mood of their plays, if 
we wish to, after they are understood. 

A reader normally notices the narrative of a play first, and as you 
examine the narrative of A king and no king you are surprised—if you 
have read the textbooks—not only to discover how carefully planned 
the plot is, but to realize that there is a moral plainly implicit in that 
plot. To be sure, Beaumont and Fletcher are not particularly in earn- 
est about it; they apparently care for it not so much because it is 
moral as because it can be used to arouse certain feelings in the au- 
dience. Nonetheless it is there, as it were, to justify the play at this 
level of interest." Arbaces, for all his good qualities, is so domineering 
and proud that Gobrias feels he cannot reveal the truth until Ar- 
baces’ pride has been broken. He chooses as his means for breaking 
that pride, Panthea. If Arbaces comes to love Panthea enough, Gobri- 
as is to be thought of as reasoning, his sense of omnipotence will be 
destroyed, and he will gladly give up his claim to royal birth. This 
scheme is a particularly clever one for Gobrias to have devised because 
it will also serve his desire to retain a high place for his son by making 
him Panthea’s husband.’ The psychology of character in this plot is 
simplified, as it so often is in Elizabethan plays, and one may question 
the probability of many of the incidents which the dramatists force to 


1 There is a great deal of morality of this kind in Beaumont and Fletcher and a great 
deal of overt moralizing on the part of their characters, and it is all there because it is one 
of the most effective ways of stimulating certain interesting and exciting feelings in the 
audience. The great passages of moralizing in Shakespeare are deeply moving, but they 
are always moving in order that the moral significance of the action may come home to the 
hearts of men. Beaumont and Fletcher undoubtedly learned how to make morality mov- 
ing from Shakespeare, but they were interested in learning how to achieve this effect, not 
because they had a significant action to bring home to their audience, but because they 
wished to be moving. It is their diabolical skill in using the profoundly moving ideas which 
their world inherited from an age of greater faith without taking responsibility for the 
moral implications of these ideas which offends critics like Mr. Eliot (see n. 15). One has 
only to contrast the scenes between Panthea and Arbaces with the scenes between Isabella 
and Angelo to see this difference in intention and its consequences. Beaumont and 
Fletcher's use of morality was apparently based on a clear understanding of the kind of 
interest their audience had in morality; cf. the following commendatory verses prefixed 
to the Second Folio: 

““Shakspear was early up, and went so drest 
As for those dawning hours he knew was best; 
But when the Sun shone forth, You Two thought fit 
To wear just Robes, and leave off Trunk hose-Wit 
For Yours are not meer humours, gilded Strains 
The fashion lost, Your massy Sence remains."’ 


12 See II, i, 40-62; Gobrias’ unobtrusive insistence in the temptation scene, III, i; the 
skilful ambiguity of IV, i, 12-28; the pregnant ‘‘Now it is ripe,’’ V, iv, 46; and finally 
Gobrias’ explanation, V, iv, 246—50. 
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play into Gobrias’ hands, as Shakespeare forces chance to favor Iago 
and not to favor Romeo and Juliet. But these are the conventional 
short cuts of all drama of the period; grant them, and this central plot 
is tightly knit. 

Parallel to this main plot runs the minor story of Tigranes, Spa- 
conia, and Lygones. It is attached to the main plot not only by the 
careful interrelation of the characters but by the balancing of the 
emotional relations between the four characters.!* In general, this 
subplot is used as a contrast to the main plot. It is the Everlasting’s 
canon against incest which hinders Arbaces and Panthea, and the help- 
lessness of Arbaces’ earthly power to destroy that canon is em- 
phasized; what hinders Tigranes and Spaconia is mainly a lack of 
earthly power, the Everlasting being, presumably, a supporter of 
romantic love. Finally, there is the comic subplot built around Bessus. 
Bessus’ plight is the comic version of Arbaces’. Like Arbaces, Bessus 
is boastful, and his troubles, like Arbaces’, are the consequences of his 
boastfulness.!4 

It is impossible not to admire the ingenuity of this construction; 
yet most readers will probably feel that it is more ingenious than satis- 
fying. The difficulty is most apparent in the case of Bessus; for all 
their skilful management of it, Beaumont and Fletcher do not seem 
really to care about the parallel between Bessus and Arbaces. The 
complex comparison of the attitudes of different kinds of people in the 
same basic dilemma in the typical Shakespeare play gives the reader a 
sense not only that the possible implications of the comparison are 
almost as multitudinous as those of life itself but that Shakespeare is 
serious about those implications. The form of the narrative, once one 
has granted the conventions of the Elizabethan theater, is a correla- 
tive of Shakespeare’s own sense of the world; it is both verisimilar and 

18 Tigranes is Arbaces’ victim and prisoner: Spaconia is Panthea’s waiting lady; Bessus 
is connected with the Tigranes-Spaconia plot by two carefully distributed scenes (1, ii, and 
V. i), on the one hand, and with the Arbaces-Panthea plot (especially by III, iii), on the 
other. The balance of emotional relations is prevented from becoming merely mechanical 
by Beaumont and Fletcher's failure to have Arbaces tempted by Spaconia and Panthea 
jealous of her 

\¢ Had it not been for Arbaces’ pride, Gobrias’ plot would not have been necessary. 
Bessus would never have met such difficulties had he not allowed the news of ‘‘Bessus’ 
Desperate Redemption" to get abroad. ‘‘ ‘The harmony and degradation of colours,’ 
from the upper to the under parts of this piece, are one cf its merits. After listening to the 


sallies of Arbaces we can descend with ease to the brags of Bessus”’ (Quarterly review, 
LXXXIII, 389 
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meaningful. The reader feels none of this fundamental seriousness in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s parallel, and he does not because their nar- 
rative is not the correlative of a serious sense of the world, but only of 
a convenient and conventional one. Most of the Jacobean dramatists 
gave up trying to make their plays accord with both “reality and 
justice,” with the moving and significant worlds of their imagination 
and the always more or less—but in their apprehensions unconquer- 
ably—discordant facts of the actual world. Most of them set about 
organizing the worlds of their plays ‘in accord with their ideas of 
justice; but they succeeded only at the expense of keeping the narra- 
tive in accord with their sense of reality. Beaumont and Fletcher so 
organized the world of their plays, too, if one can describe the under- 
lying mood which determined the pattern of the emotional form of 
their plays as a sense of justice. But they did not, in the process, allow 
the narrative form to lose all formal order. They gave the narrative of 
their plays a pattern; but it is not a morally significant pattern, and 
its great complexity is not determined by any complexity of meaning 
but exists because a complex narrative is itself exciting, as well as 
the means of providing the maximum number of exciting moments. 

It is for this reason that the reader feels none of the seriousness, 
finds none of the moral significance, in the parallel between Arbaces 
and Bessus which he does in the structurally similar parallels in 
Shakespeare’s plays. And this same lack of significance can be traced 
through the rest of the play’s structure. There is no serious meaning 
to be found in the elaborate interrelation of the main plot and the 
subplot. And in the main plot the light of our attention is, if the nar- 
rative were actually the means for giving the play form and sig- 
nificance, in the wrong place: Gobrias’ scheming, which provides the 
trial of Arbaces and Panthea, is so in the shadow that we are scarcely 
able to detect it, and the tragic moral implications of that trial are not 
only never fully developed, but sometimes scandalously neglected; 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s only contingent interest in them is most 
apparent when the characters are moralizing most violently. We are 
forced into the realization that, despite the care and skill with which 
Beaumont and Fletcher have constructed the narrative of this play, 
they are interested not so much in havingit carry a serious meaning as 
in using it to support and enrich an emotional form; this is the sig- 
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nificant form of the play. In spite of their great care for the narrative, 
the focus of attention in A king and no king, as in all their plays, is the 
emotional form, just as it is in the plays of any typical Jacobean 
dramatist. No more than in the cases of Webster or Tourneur or 
Ford, therefore, is it a really relevant objection to Beaumont and 
Fletcher that the feelings displayed by a character or generated in the 
audience by a scene are found, on close examination, to be out of pro- 
portion to the narrative situation which ostensibly justifies their 
existence. 

The successful creation of a formal structure of this kind depends, 
in the first place, on an ability to display with elegance, with a kind of 
detached eloquence, the attitudes presented. It depends, in the second 
place, on an ability to vary and repeat these attitudes in such a way as 
to give the pattern which they form richness and interest. The cool- 
ness, the artificiality, the “insincerity” of the emotional displays in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's plays is the deliberately calculated means 
by which they give the necessary weight to the particular attitude 
presented.'® Consider, for example, Arbaces’ great speech in the first 
scene of Act III of A king and no king: 

My sister!—Is she dead? If it be so, 
Speak boldly to me, for I am a man, 

And dare not quarrel with divinity; 

And do not think to cozen me with this. 

I see you all are mute, and stand amazed, 
Fearful to answer me: it is too true, 

A decreed instant cuts off every life, 

For which to mourn is to repine: she died 





A virgin though, more innocent than sleep, 
As clear as her own eyes; and blessedness 
Eternal waits upon her where she is: 

I know she could not make a wish to change 
Her state for new; and you shall see me bear 
My crosses like a man. We all must die; 
And she hath taught us how. 

5 T.S. Eliot (Selected essays, 1917-1932, p. 135) calls this dependence ‘‘upon a clever 
appeal to emotions and associations which they have not themselves grasped.’ But Beau- 
mont and Fletcher have grasped everything that is relevant to their purpose. It may be 
that this purpose excludes everything that is important about these emotions and associa- 
tions in Mr. Eliot's estimation, and his estimation may be right. But to call Beaumont and 
Fletcher's use of them merely clever is to imply the lack of any steady purpose whatsoever 
behind it, and that implication is, I think, false. 
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— 


This speech would verge on the extravagant in almost any play. It is 
in a manner the simplicity and grandeur of which is reserved by the 
greatest dramatists for the moment when the hero becomes morally 
certain of the tragic fact of the play, in this case the death of Arbaces’ 
sister. ““Detached from its context,” to quote Mr. Eliot again, ‘‘this 
looks like the verse of the greater poets.’’'* But if you turn to the con- 
text of the speech, you find that it is not, as it would be in ‘“‘the greater 
poets,’”’ any such climactic speech; it is not, that is to say, the poetic 
exploitation of a situation carefully built up in terms of plot and char- 
acter; it has not, in this sense, any roots in the soil of the narrative 
form. And when you look at the speech more closely, you detect in it a 
kind of elegant and controlled exaggeration which is almost never 
found in Shakespeare’s verse, as if the dramatists and their audience 
wished to make the most they could of a particular feeling short of 
allowing it to become patently absurd in its exaggeration, because 
their interest was in that feeling and not in the character and situation 
of which it is supposedly the result.!” 

What this speech shows, in other words, is that Beaumont and 
Fletcher had a highly developed sense of just how far they could push 
a given feeling without pitching the whole speech over the edge into 
the abyss of absurdity. Their insistence on retaining for the speech its 
appearance of being justified by situation and character is largely 
owing to their realization that by giving the speech an appearance of 
justification they could push the feeling a good deal further without 
producing this disaster. Thus, though neither the kind nor degree of 

18 Ibid 

17 One very intelligent reader of this essay has said that the contrast with Shakespeare 
here is unfortunate because Shakespeare does linger over certain emotional passages and 
because Beaumont and Fletcher, in fact, learned the trick of handling such effects from 
him. This objection suggests that I have not made my point clear. Certainly Shakespeare 
lingers over emotional passages, but almost never simply for the sake of the emotion 
Gertrude's description of Ophelia’s death is a convenient example, and it not only lingers 
over Ophelia’s death but does so in a lyric and ostensibly incongruous fashion, as if 
Shakespeare were ignoring for the moment the question of what attitude in the audience 
is dramatically relevant here. Yet this feeling and the weight given it are justified, for 
this blossom of Shakespeare's imagination has its roots firmly imbedded in the desire and 
horror which the narrative is about. Ophelia is the play's figure of perfect innocence and 
purity, and her death is a triumph over the forces of mortality; they cannot touch her. It 
is a sea change into something rich and strange, a thing of flowers and music (Shakespeare's 
characteristic imagery for purity and spiritual harmony), in contrast to all the other 
visions of death in the play which emphasize the degradation and disgust, the defeat of 


death. Beaumont and Fletcher certainly learned from Shakespeare a great deal about how 
to manage the responses of the audience, but what they learned they put to very different 


uses. 
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response demanded by this speech is actually justified in terms of 
Arbaces’ character and the situation, Beaumont and Fletcher show 
an immense and deceptive ingenuity in making it appear that it is. 
And they elaborate this deception with such ingenuity because by 
doing so they can lull themselves and the audience into accepting and 
enjoying a kind and degree of emotion which would otherwise seem 
merely absurd. Consider this ingenuity for a moment. Arbaces knows 
that his sister is not dead but kneeling before him, and he knows too 
that he is in love with her. Looked at from the point of view of the 
narrative, therefore, these are the words of a proud man driven to 
playing for time in a desperate situation, and there is much in the 
speech which, for an audience with its attention not fixed directly on 
the moral significance of character, will encourage this view of its pur- 
pose. It is clever dramatic irony on the authors’ part, for example, to 
have the man who has just discovered himself desperately in love with 
his sister say that for him she is dead. It may seem to the audience 
simply further evidence of the authors’ concern for the moral implica- 
tions of character that Arbaces, who has always thought of himself as 
a godlike hero, should, in this moment of discovering his own sinful- 
ness, realize that ‘I am a man/ And dare not quarrel with divinity.” 
And Arbaces’ tender concern for his sister’s virginity may easily be 
thought to have no other function than to reveal his revulsion from 
his incestuous impulse. Even his closing words may appear to be a 
necessarily concealed prayer for strength to bear his own crosses. 

All this is calculated to encourage an audience to believe that this 
stimulating speech is no more than a legitimate exploitation of char- 
acter and situation, that the excitement really has been justified by 
them. Yet on careful examination it is quite clear that character and 
situation are not the center of Beaumont and Fletcher’s interest here, 
that everything in the speech is primarily directed to arousing in the 
audience a feeling which is both in degree and in kind not so justified. 
The speech lacks the tone of irony and bitterness which it must have 
if it is to be taken as the words of a man in the midst of self-discovery. 
Its tone is one of elegiac simplicity and dignity, of graceful pathos. It 
was plainly written with a view to extracting all the pity possible from 
the thought of a sister dead, in spite of the narrative irrelevance of 
that pity at this point. All the details of the speech, including those 
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discussed in the previous paragraph, are so presented as to demand of 
the audience, not such a response as the situation and character might 
be justified in demanding, but a response which could be justified only 
if Panthea were really dead, and only then if this were the culminating 
disaster of the play for Arbaces. 

This is the characteristic relationship in Beaumont and Fletcher 
between the narrative and ‘‘the lively touches of the passion.”’ A dra- 
matic situation is created which, usually with some ingenuity, is made 
to appear to justify the speech; that’ speech is then written, not so 
much for the purpose of exploiting the feelings which grow out of char- 
acter and situation, the feelings which in terms of the narrative justify 
the speech—though that purpose is never wholly neglected. It is writ- 
ten primarily to exploit a feeling which contrasts with, parallels, or 
resolves the patterned sequences of emotions which have, in precisely 
the same way, been exploited in the speeches which form its context. 

Arbaces’ speech is climactic, then, not in the sense that it forms a 
climax in the narrative development; any reader looking at it in its 
context will see that its appearance of climaxing a tragic narrative is a 
skilfully devised trick. It is climactic in the sense that it resolves a 
complex sequence of emotional tones, the tension of which has become 
almost intolerable. The sequence is worth looking at closely, since it 
is, in little, a Beaumont and Fletcher play: the method of its con- 
struction is the method they use in dealing with the larger units of the 
play as a whole. 

This sequence begins with an introductory passage in which Ar- 
baces’ supposed mother, Arane, kneeling before him, is graciously for- 
given for having plotted his death. Panthea then kneels before Ar- 
baces and speaks as if the whole purpose of her life had been fulfilled 
by the mere privilege of looking at him; the attitude is adoration, an 
emotion ostensibly justified by the fact that Arbaces is supposedly 
Panthea’s kingly brother; but it is plainly out of all proportion to this 
narrative justification. Arbaces’ response to this speech is in startling 
contrast, not only with Panthea’s words, but with his treatment of 
Arane a moment before, though Arane would have murdered him and 


Panthea is all adoration. 
Gobrias. Why does not your majesty speak? 
Arbaces. To whom? 
Gobrias. To the princess. 
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Panthea then strikes another note, trembling fear that Arbaces looks 


upon her as “some loathed thing.’”’ Once more Gobrias intervenes. 


Gobrias. Sir, you should speak to her. 
Arbaces. Ha! 


And once more Panthea strikes in, now with the attitude of one con- 
scious of her unworthiness, who pleads for a word of kindness for 
simple mercy’s sake. 

This time it is Tigranes who is shocked by Arbaces’ apparent 
brutality and who urges him to speak. Tigranes, Arbaces’ prisoner 
and the man he has chosen for his sister’s husband, is secretly pledged 
to Spaconia. Throughout this scene the theme of his growing love for 
Panthea gradually emerges until, for a moment near the end, it domi- 
nates the scene. This speech is its first appearance; Arbaces answers it 
with a long aside which makes it clear to the audience that he has been 
confounded by the discovery that he is passionately in love with his 
own sister. This aside is followed by an aside from Tigranes in which 
he indicates his growing love for Panthea.'* 

Once more Panthea speaks; this time with half-jesting pathos she 
begs Arbaces to speak, if only to save her modesty. Now it is Mar- 
donius, the bluff soldier, who urges Arbaces to speak; and, with an- 
other startling shift in emotional tone, Arbaces turns to Panthea with 
grave courtesy:!® 

You mean this lady: lift her from the earth; 
Why do you kneel so long?—Alas, 

Madam, your beauty uses to command, 

And not to beg! What is your suit to me? 

It shall be granted; yet the time is short, 

And my affairs are great.—But where’s my sister? 
I bade she should be brought. 

* The narrative structure here is typical. There is great ingenuity in this manipulation 
of the situation in such a way as to produce parallel attitudes at the same moment which 
require the same concealment in these two very differently situated characters in parallel 
and interlocked but nevertheless different plots. But there is no serious significance in this 
paralleling of the attitudes of Arbaces and Tigranes. The very ingenuity of it is itself 


exciting, and it is the means of providing the clash which occurs a moment later between 
these two characters; and that is its purpose 


*“Startling,"’ but not without its appearance of narrative justification. In terms of 
the narrative Arbaces is the desperate man playing for time. As usual, this motive is a 
trick—it does not really justify the speech—but it is sufficient to motivate the action if the 
audience's attention is focused where it should be, for in that case this motivation will be 
at the periphery of attention, not enough in focus for its inadequacy to become apparent. 
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The tension of this moment is then held through a series of short 
speeches, each of which seems inevitably to be the last which can be 


spoken before Arbaces must publicly recognize Panthea: 


Mardonius (aside). What, is he mad? 

Arbaces. Gobrias, where is she? 

Gobrias. Sir? 

Arbaces. Where is she, man? 

Gobrias. Who, sir? 

Arbaces. Who! hast thou forgot? my sister. 

Gobrias. Your sister, sir! 

Arbaces. Your sister, sir! Some one that hath a wit, 
Answer where is she. 

Gobrias. Do you not see her there? 

Arbaces. Where? 

Gobrias. There? 

Arbaces. There! Where? 

Mardonius. ‘Slight, there: are you blind? 

Arbaces. Which do you mean? that little one? 

Gobrias. No, sir. 

Arbaces. No, sir! Why, do you mock me? I can see 
No other here but that petitioning lady. 

Gobrias. That’s she. 

Arbaces. Away! 

Gobrias. Sir, it is she. 

Arbaces. ’Tis false. 

Gobrias. Is it??° 

Arbaces. As hell! by Heaven, as false as hell! 


And then, after the anger and fear and bewilderment of this sequence, 
after the intolerable pitch of tension that has been reached and then 
held through this virtuoso passage, the sequence is resolved by Ar- 
baces’ astonishing elegy for his dead sister.”! 

Throughout this passage Beaumont and Fletcher are concerned 
primarily neither to develop the characters nor to bring out the moral 


2° A good example of Beaumont and Fletcher's very great cleverness in using the narra- 
tive to support and intensify the emotional pattern. Gobrias knows that it is false; it is his 
scheme to have Arbaces fall violently in love with Panthea, and then to reveal that she is 
not his sister. It was for the sake of this kind of emotional effect that Beaumont and 
Fletcher were loath to give up a carefully constructed narrative and seldom allowed a 
speech which has not some appearance of narrative justification 

* The sequence of emotional attitudes is resolved, but not the dramatic situation (see 
below). This passage is also a good example of the way Beaumont and Fletcher use the 
varying speed of their verse to reinforce the emotional pattern: the abrupt, hurried ex- 
change of questions and answers sets off with maximum effectiveness the slow and solemn 
regularity of Arbaces’ elegy. 
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implications of the action. Their primary concern is to arouse in the 
audience, at each step, the feeling which is a psychologically dramatic 
successor to the feeling aroused by the previous speech. And this pur- 
pose requires the introduction of a series of attitudes on the part of the 
characters which makes it appear, from the point of view of the nar- 
rative, that these characters are not only strained to the breaking 
point for a mere momentary effect which comes to nothing but made 
to speak at great length while only apparently advancing the plot. 

The scene-by-scene and act-by-act construction of the play has the 
same purpose in view and the same consequences. The remainder of 
the first scene of Act III, for example, is made up of a series of pas- 
sages of exactly the same kind as the one analyzed above; and each of 
these passages is adjusted to the preceding and succeeding passages 
with the same care for the emotional pattern in the audience’s mind as 
is shown in the arrangement of the individual speeches within these 
passages. As soon as the elegiac mood of Arbaces’ speech which closes 
the first passage has been exhausted, Gobrias once more reminds the 
king that Panthea is his sister. At this Arbaces takes another line: 

Here I pronounce him traitor, 
The direct plotter of my death, that names 
Or thinks her for my sister 


In terms of the narrative, Arbaces is here displaying the passionate 
side of his nature, established in Act I. In terms of the emotional 
form, this speech is a skilful modulation of the pathos of his previous 
elegiac speech; for, though this is the impassioned anger of a man 
unaccustomed to denial, it is asserted on a hopeless case, against 
nature itself; the more angry Arbaces becomes, the more pathetic he 
appears, ‘‘a sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch,/ Past speaking of 
in a king.” 
After a speech from Panthea, Arbaces is given a third modulation of 
pathos: 
I will hear no more. 
Why should there be such music in a voice, 
And sin for me to hear it 


a speech which ends with his sinking exhausted on the throne. 


At this pause Tigranes steps forward to address Panthea. The pas- 
sage which follows is beautifully balanced against the preceding pas- 
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sage. Panthea, distracted by grief and uncertainty, is yet gentle and 
gracious; the simple pathos. which has been hers from the start shows 
in this passage with a new and touching dignity. Tigranes is eager to 
show his devotion to her but is restrained by the presence of Spaconia, 
whose asides are at once a choral commentary on the dialogue and, as 
the expression of another much-wronged woman’s sorrows, a kind of 
complementary grief to Panthea’s. The passage, so far as the feelings 
presented are concerned, is a variation on the previous one, with 
Tigranes replacing Arbaces. Gradually Arbaces recovers, and the au- 
dience’s attention is brought back to his feeling—now jealous suspi- 
cion of Tigranes—by the series of ominously cryptic questions which 
he asks. Tigranes becomes more and more angry under this question- 
ing, and Arbaces more and more certain that his jealousy is justified, 
until, in helpless rage, he orders Tigranes imprisoned. 

As the clashing anger of this passage dies away, Gobrias once more 
reminds Arbaces of the presence of his sister, and, in immediate and 
striking contrast to his anger of the moment before, Arbaces turns to 
Panthea, kneels, and begs her forgiveness. Panthea kneels with him, 
and there follows a passage of suspiciously extravagant affection, tense 
with the audience’s knowledge that certainly Arbaces and perhaps 
Panthea are playing with fire in this attempt to pretend that their 
mutual feelings are only natural.”? Arbaces kisses Panthea ‘‘to make 
this knot the stronger”’ and then, with a brief aside—‘“‘I wade in sin, 
And foolishly entice myself along’’—turns abruptly away and orders 
Panthea imprisoned. Thus the scene shifts back to anger and violence, 
though to a kind subtly different from that of the exchange between 
Arbaces and Tigranes a moment before. As Panthea is carried off to 
prison, Arbaces returns to the despairing rage at his own powerlessness 
which appeared in his second speeech in the scene, though now that 
feeling is more despair than rage: 

Why should you, that have made me stand in war 
Like Fate itself, cutting what threads I pleased, 
Decree such an unworthy end of me 

And all my glories? 


22 The scene is, in its ironic way, a tribute to the skill with which Beaumont could adapt 


Shakespearean effects to his own purposes (cf. King Lear, IV, vii, 59 ff.). 
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At the end of this speech, once more faint with exhaustion, he is led off 


by Mardonius, and the emotional pattern of the scene is completed 
with a Hamlet-inspired dying fall: 

Wilt thou hereafter, when they talk of me, 

As thou shalt hear, nothing but infamy, 

Remember some of these things? ... . 

I prithee, do; 

For thou shalt never see me so again. 


From the narrative point of view this scene is full of wild starts and 
changes on the part of the characters and of bewildering and apparent- 
ly profitless backing and filling on the part of the story. But in terms 
of the audience’s psychology the form of the scene is firm and clear, 
for all its richness and variety.** 

The form of the act can also be defined only in these terms. Miss 
Bradbrook has remarked that the coarsening of the poetic fiber can be 
clearly seen in Beaumont and Fletcher’s blurring of the tragic and 
comic. In the sense that the contrasting of the tragic and comic, like 
the contrasting of other moods in the audience, has no serious func- 
tional purpose in terms of the narrative, this comment is true. But in 
terms of the emotional form, Beaumont and Fletcher’s comic contrasts 
are clear cut and carefully calculated. The first scene of Act III, for 
example, is followed by a comic scene in which Bessus faces the 
ridiculous consequences of his newly acquired and embarrassing repu- 
tation for courage, as Arbaces has just faced the tragic fact of his 
sudden and passionate love for Panthea. This contrast, as Miss Brad- 
brook suggests, proves nothing morally, and there appears to be little 
justification for the considerable space which is devoted to the rather 
pointless business of Bessus’ cowardice; in terms of the narrative, in 
other words, the variation from tragic to comic here and throughout 
the play seems to be purposeless and random. The scene can, in fact, 
be justified only in terms of the psychology of the audience; its rela- 
tionship to the previous scene is of the same kind as the relationship 
which exists between speech and speech within the scene. In terms of 
the narrative, such justification as it has is tricky but meaningless, but 

23 The plot of a Beaumont and Fletcher play is more obviously repetitive than the plot 
of a play in which narrative form is the ordering form, since Beaumont and Fletcher can 


afford to go to greater lengths in holding a particular situation in order to exploit its emo- 
tional possibilities 
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psychologically it shifts the audience’s attention to a set of feelings, 
parallel but of a different kind, and it also prevents the law of dimin- 
ishing returns from asserting itself, as it would if the dramatists at- 
tempted to follow scene i immediately with scene iii. 

After this comic scene, however, it is possible to return to the tragic 
theme of Panthea and Arbaces. The basic form of scene iii is simpler 
than that of scene i; the audience watches Arbaces slowly working 
himself up to the point where he can request Mardonius’ aid in ful- 
filling his shameful desire, and presumably it thrills to Mardonius’ 
manful refusal and pities Arbaces as he wilts before Mardonius’ right- 
eousness. Scarcely has Arbaces repented his request when Bessus en- 
ters and Arbaces is once more tempted. Bessus accepts the commis- 
sion eagerly, so eagerly that Arbaces is horrified and once more re- 
pents. The scene is Beaumont and Fletcher’s version of the familiar 
good-angel, bad-angel scene and, in the way it plays down the larger 
implications of such a scene, it is an instructive example of the skill 
with which Beaumont and Fletcher collected the cash while only pre- 
tending not to let the credit go.*4 

Probably Beaumont and Fletcher’s very real talent for narrative 
construction shows most clearly in the act-by-act organization of the 
play. The complicated story which is necessary for their kind of play, 
if the emotional climaxes it requires are not to be obviously arbitrary 
and therefore difficult to accept, is handled with such ease and with so 
very little direct exposition, and the narrative interest is so carefully 
carried over when new material is introduced, that only detailed 
analysis is likely to reveal how elaborate the plot really is. Yet, for all 

24 Miss Bradbrook is concerned (p. 242) over the fact that ‘‘when Arbaces asks Bessus 
to procure his sister for him, Bessus’ assent is far more convincing than the King's indigna- 
tion.’’ In the sense of the firmness with which they are rooted in character and situation, the 
attitudes of both characters are in no serious sense convincing. In general, it is easier, I 
should suppose, to believe in the king's revulsion from, than in the pander’s extraordinary 


enthusiasm for, this crime. But I think Miss Bradbrook means that Bessus is made to 
display an enthusiasm greater than Arbaces’ revulsion. This is true, but it does not prove 
that Beaumont and Fletcher loved viciousness more than goodness. The scene shows, 
rather, that they were not seriously concerned about either, and from a strictly prudential 
point of view that may very well be a worse condition for their souls to have been in than 
if they had loved evil, for as Mr. Eliot has observed, ‘‘so far as we do evil or good, we are 
human; and it is better, in a paradoxical way, to do evil than to do nothing: at least, we 
exist’’ (Essays, p. 344). What is dramatically relevant here, however, is the fact that 
Bessus’ enthusiasm not only must parallel—with variations—Arbaces’ desire of a moment 
before, but must also contrast with Mardonius’ previous and Arbaces’ present horror. It 
obviously needs extreme emphasis 
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this display of narrative skill, Beaumont and Fletcher build their play 
around emotional, rather than narrative, climaxes. The climax of Act 
I, for example, is clearly Arbaces’ display of passionate anger; true, 

this passionate quality is the ‘‘tragic flaw” in Arbaces’ character, but 
it is not the cause of his tragic dilemma; it exists not so much for the 
sake of the action as a whole as because, in conjunction with the plot, 
it provides some sort of narrative justification for Arbaces’ extrava- 
gant and varied emotions, which are so important a part of the emo- 
tional form. The climax of Act II is perhaps Spaconia’s display of 
pathos; in any event, there is no narrative climax in this act, no 
obligatory scene. The last three acts have similar climaxes, each a 
little tenser than its predecessor. In so far as they depend on suspense 

on whether Arbaces will yield to desire—they depend on the narra- 
tive for their effect. But in the sense that the narrative is the local 
habitation of an important meaning, as in Doctor Faustus, which has 
some superficially comparable scenes, and the climaxes moments when 
the choice between good and evil must be made, they are not narrative 
climaxes at all. Once more Beaumont and Fletcher are in these scenes 
using the narrative effect of suspense to support and enrich an emo- 
tional climax, rather than using emotional effects to support and 
enrich a narrative climax.” 

The climax of the third act is the first meeting between Panthea and 
Arbaces, with its elaborate emotional composition, its use of events as 
one more way of inducing a patterned sequence of psychologically 
effective attitudes in the audience. The climax of the fourth act is the 





second meeting between the two lovers, a meeting perceptibly tenser 
for the audience than that of the third act because Arbaces’ confession 
to Panthea and Panthea’s ‘‘For I could wish as heartily as you,/ I were 
no sister to you” bring the two so much closer to disaster. This se- 
quence reaches its logical culmination in the fifth act, when Arbaces 


2 ‘*'The blossoms of Beaumont and Fletcher's imagination draw no sustenance from 
the soil, but are cut and slightly withered flowers stuck into sand,’ as Mr. Eliot so wittily 
says (Essays, p. 135). And this is one way to put it, though probably an exaggerated 
way, for I think Dryden was right that ‘‘nothing can move our nature, but by some 
natural reason, which works upon passions. And, since we acknowledge the effect, there 
must be something in the cause."’ It may be that Beaumont and Fletcher's flowers are 
of an artificial variety and have been trained to grow in a garden whose formal arrange- 
ment is very different from the arrangement of more natural gardens, but such artificial 
gardens have life and form, however much we may deplore a preference for them 
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finally surrenders to his desire.** The expectation of action aroused by 
Arbaces’ ; 
It is resolved: I bore it whilst I could; 
I can no more. Hell, open all thy gates, 
And I will through them: 
is held suspended through a passage between him and Mardonius in 
which he displays the tortured cynicism of his determination to do 
what he knows to be sin, and through a passage in which he accuses 
Gobrias of having fostered his love for Panthea. The audience’s atten- 
tion is then partly deflected from the expectation that Arbaces will act 
on his sinful desire by the first part of Gobrias’ revelation and Ar- 
baces’ anger at Arane as he understands Gobrias to be telling him he is 
a bastard. Each of these notes is held as long as possible, both for its 
own sake and for the sake of maintaining the suspense. Finally, how- 
ever, Gobrias is permitted to tell Arbaces enough to make him listen 
to the rest, and Arbaces shifts abruptly from anger and despair to 
what G. C. Macaulay well called ‘“‘a sudden violent patience”’: 
I'll lie, and listen here as reverently (Lies down) 
As to an angel: if I breath too loud, 
Tell me; for I would be as still as night. 
Gobrias’ story is quickly told, Arbaces rises almost mad with joy, and 
on this note the play is quickly brought to an end.” 

The ordering form of A king and no king—and it is the form of all 
the tragedies and tragicomedies that Beaumont and Fletcher wrote 
together—is a pattern of responses in the mind of the audience, a 
subtle and artful arrangement of “the lively touches of the passion.”’ 

2° This is perhaps the place to mention a problem which is far too complex to be dealt 
with in this essay. All the climactic scenes of A king and no king, indeed all the scenes 
which are of any real importance to the emotional form of the play 
mont in the usual distribution, concerning which there is, as Chambers says 
unanimity.'’ This fact suggests that the form I am describing was the creation of Beau- 
mont. I believe this implication is false, though I have not space to present the arguments 
here. The mere fact, however, that the experts are almost equally unanimous in giving the 
magnificent opening scene of Act IV of The maid's tragedy to Fletcher is enough to cast 
serious doubt on it (see E. H. C. Oliphant, The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, pp. 168 
69, 182-83) 

? Ward's comment on Arbaces’ fantastic attitude here is a striking tribute to its effec- 


tiveness, especially since he is convinced that the immorality of the play on the narrative 
while reprobating both from a moral and from an artistic 


are assigned to Beau- 
‘practical 


level is an artistic flaw 


point of view the nature of the solution, we feel that rarely has joy been more vividly 
depicted than in the last scene, where Arbaces finds himself delivered from the unutterable 
oppression of a criminal passion, and at the same time free to indulge a lawful love” 
(A history of English dramatic literature, II, 678). 
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Tue Hicu Design or “A KinG Aanp No Kina” 


Like A king and no king, the typical Beaumont and Fletcher play is an 

excitingly elaborate affair of lath and plaster whose imposing pretense 
that it is a massive narrative structure is in part a device for making 

the audience accept the elaboration and in part a means of adding to 

the excitement by the charm of its own ingenuity. Its characters and 

narrative are given the maximum of decorative elaboration, and, 

though Beaumont and Fletcher are careful that the decoration shall 
always appear to be a part of some functional detail in the narrative, 
actually the significant and ordering form of the structure is not the 
narrative pattern, clever as that always is, but the pattern of decora- 
tion. Just as in another kind of play the meaning implicit in character 
and situation is intensified by a subordinate pattern of more narrowly 
poetic effects, so in Beaumont and Fletcher these carefully ordered 
poetic effects are made richer and more complex by the narrative pat- 
tern. If the ideal play of the critical imagination of the nineteenth 
century may be said to have been functional in terms of character and 
narrative, then Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays are strictly baroque. 
Most critics would, I believe, agree that plays which are functional 

in terms of Nature, in the widest sense of the word, constitute a su- 
perior kind; if they do, then Beaumont and Fletcher’s baroque plays 
represent an inferior kind. But that kind is certainly superior to the 
kind represented by the ideal play of the nineteenth-century critics’ 
imagination, which is functional in terms of character only in a very 
mundane and individualist sense, and in terms of a nature whose 
vitality has been dissipated by a scientific and utilitarian conception 
ofit. There is something to be said for Rymer’s attitude toward Beau- 
mont and Fletcher; he knew what they were up to and damned them 





by comparison with a kind of play whose superiority is at least ar- 
guable. But the nineteenth century, misunderstanding them, damned 
their plays as bad examples of a kind which they do not represent and 
which is inferior to the kind they do. 

There is not much to be gained from a discussion of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays which assumes that they represent a kind they do 
not, nor is the situation visibly improved if the critic goes on to offer a 
simple moralistic explanation of their failure to be something their 
authors never sought to make them. It seems to me obvious that there 
is something radically wrong with the usual approach to Beaumont 
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and Fletcher when it can lead so acute a critic as Miss Bradbrook 
into the assumption of a simple relationship between the historical, 
the strictly literary, and the moral kinds of decadence.** 

We would be nearer to understanding Beaumont and Fletcher and 
thus to being able to judge them justly if we had never strayed from 
the conception of their purpose, which lies behind Herrick’s lines for 
the First Folio: 


Here’s words with lines, and lines with Scenes consent, 


Love lyes a bleeding here, Evadne there 
Swells with brave rage, yet comely every where, 
Here’s a mad lover, there that high designe 
Of King and no King..... 
WELLs CoLLEGE 
. to find [in Beaumont and Fletcher] a taste for the more 


rape, impotence, incest) combined with a blurring of the 
and the moral distinction between 


28“‘Tt is not surprising 
extraordinary sexual themes 
aesthetic difference between tragedy and comedy 
right and wrong” (p. 243) 

















VENICE AND ENGLISH POLITICAL THOUGHT IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Z. 8. FINK 


HE reputation of Venice in seventeenth-century England ap- 
pears to have been almost totally neglected by English writers.' 
When it has been noticed at all, it has been the subject of some 
curious pronouncements. Mr. A. E. Levett, for example, is of the 
opinion that the Venetian constitution was “usually quoted in Eng- 


” 


land as an awful example,’ a pronouncement which will, I believe, in 


the light of the argument of this paper, stand out as one of the minor 
horrors of undocumented scholarship. Equally curious is Gooch’s 
twice-repeated statement that Harrington was the first real student 
of the Venetian constitution in England.* Even when more accurate 
statements have been made by Sir Charles Firth* and by such stu- 
dents of Harrington as Liljegren® and H. F. Russell Smith,® whose at- 
tention was of necessity directed toward Venice by their author’s re- 
peated references to it,’ no attempt has been made to examine the 
subject in any detail. I propose to show that Venice enjoyed an 
extraordinary popularity in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Eng- 
land and that an understanding of this vogue is not unimportant for 
both the literature and the political theory of the time, notably in the 
case of Milton’s Ready and easy way to establish a free commonwealth.® 


! There is in English no such comprehensive study as Béatrix Rava's Venise dans la 
ttérature francaise (Paris, 1916) 

“Harrington,” in The social and political ideas of some great thinkers of the sixteenth and 

nteenth centuries, ed. F. J. C. Hearnshaw (London, 1926), p. 176 

2 The history of English democratic ideas in the seventeenth century (Cambridge, 1898), 
pp. 288-89; Political thought in England from Bacon to Halifax (London, 1915), p. 112. 

4 The last years of the Protectorate, 1656-58 (London, 1909), I, 68 

5’ James Harrington's Oceana, ed. 8. B. Liljegren (Heidelberg, 1924), p. 236. 

* Harrington and his Oceana (Cambridge, 1914), p. 38 

7 Pp. 19, 33, 39, 90, 106, 113, 118, 124. All references to the Oceana in this paper are to 
Liljegren's edition 

§ Students of Milton's venture into the field of commonwealth construction have been 
no more apt than the historians of political theory in finding Venice significant for their 
subject. In the introduction to his elaborate and in many ways admirable edition of The 
ready and easy way (‘‘Yale studies in English,’’ Vol. LI [New Haven, 1915)]), Professor E. V. 
Clark has sections on Greek theory and the Roman republic, but none on Venice; and, 
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The fascination which Venice held for Tudor-Stuart Englishmen 
an attraction the more striking because it appears as a persistent 
countercurrent to the marked anti-Italian sentiment in much of the 
literature of the period—manifested itself in many ways—in incidental 
laudatory references, in the translation of numerous works relating to 
the city, and in lengthy accounts by English writers.’ ‘“‘ Whosoever 
that hath not seene the noble citie of Venis hath not sene the beewtye 
and ryches of thys worlde,’’ exclaimed Andrew Borde in 1542,'° set- 
ting the tone in which nearly all Englishmen for more than a century 
and a quarter wrote of Venice.’ To James Howell, for example, 
Venice was “a place where there is nothing wanting that heart 
can wish .... the admiredst City in the World.’’” 

For this admiration there were various causes—the unique location 


though there are some references to the city in the notes (pp. 93, 108, 114), these give no 
real conception of the importance of Venice in the background of the tract. Masson's 
account in the Life contains only one reference to Venice and that is a passing one in con- 
nection with Harrington (V, 482). There is no more to be found in Sir J. R. Seeley, 
“Milton's political opinions,"’ in Lectures and essays (London, 1895), pp. 97-130; G. P 
Gooch, “Milton and Harrington," in Political thought, and English democrat eas, Pp 
178, 314 ff.; J. F. Mack, “The evolution of Milton's political thinking,”’ in the S: 
review, XXX (1922), 193-205; or A. Geffroy, Etude sur les doctrines politiques et religieuz 
de Milton (Paris, 1848), pp. 188 ff. Professor Hanford in his Milton handbook (rev. ed 
New York, 1933), p. 113, mentions Plato and the Netherlands as Milton's models. Nor 
have such works as Tillyard’s admirable Milton (London, 1930), or Saurat’s Milton, ma 
and thinker (New York, 1925), anything to contribute on the subject 

* See especially the laudatory sonnets by various writers and Lewes Lewkenor's prefa- 
tory remarks (especially sigs. Av and A2) in his translation of Contarini’s The government 
and commonwealth of Venice (London, 1599); Coryate, Crudities (Glasgow, 1905), I, 427 
Shute’s laudatory ‘‘To the reader” in his translation of Fougasses’ The generall history 
the magnificent state of Venice (London, 1612); Sir Walter Raleigh, Works (London, 1829 
III, 296, 356, 374; Fynes Moryson, Itinerary containing his ten yeeres travell (London 
1617), pp. 74-90; John Raymond, Itinerary contayning a voyage made through Italy in the 
years 1646 and 1647 (London, 1648), p. 188; James Howell, Instructions for forreine trave 
ed. Arber (London, 1895), p. 42; Familiar letters, ed. Joseph Jacobs (London, 1892), 
I, 69, and II, 586; Dodona’s grove (2d ed.; London, 1644), pp. 59-63; A survay of the S 
norie of Venice, of her admired policy and method of government (London, 1651 Paruta 
The history of Venice, trans. Henry Earl of Monmouth (London, 1658); Richard Lassels 
The voyage of Italy, or a compleat journey through Italy (Paris [London?”}, 1670), Part II 
pp. 365 ff.; Harrington, Oceana, pp. 19, 33, 39, 90, 106, 113, 118, 124; Battista Nani, 7) 
history of the affairs of Europe in this present age, but more particularly of the Republ } 
Venice, trans. Sir Robert Honywood (London, 1673); Reliquiae Wottonianae (London 
1672), pp. 247 ff 

10 The first boke of the introduction of knowledge, ed. F. J. Furnivall (London, 1869-70), 
p. 181 

1 There were, of course, some exceptions, principally in the earlier part of the period 
Ascham condemned Venetian immorality (The scholemaster, ed. Arber (London, 1897 
p. 84); and it was in Venice that Sidney formed some very unfavorable opinions of Italy 
(Correspondence with Languet, ed. S. A. Pears {[London, 1845), p. 48 


12 Familiar letters, I, 70 
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of the city, the mellowing beauty of its buildings, its splendid past, and 
its position as the safeguard of the West, as Wordsworth was later to 


phrase it.'* Also influential were the high reputation of the city in the 
works of Continental writers which were either translated or easily 
accessible to English readers,'* and the fact that for a time Venice ap- 
peared to Englishmen as the antipapal champion in Italy.” But the 
chief reason for the admiration of Venice, certainly in the seventeenth 
century and to some extent also in the sixteenth, was admiration for 
the Venetian government.'® The evidence on this point is beyond 
dispute. When Sir Henry Wotton asserted on his second ambassador- 
ship to Venice that he had chosen this appointment in preference to 
several others because of his admiration for the government of the 
republic and the pleasure he derived from contemplating its noble 
institutions,'? he expressed an attitude that appears repeatedly in Eng- 


2 All these reasons, for example, occur in Howell. See Familiar lettere, I, 69-70; In- 
p. 42; Dodona’s grove, pp. 59-63. Cf. Moryson’s account, pp. 85 ff. 


1 Bodin, The siz bookes of a commonweale, trans. Knolles (London, 1606), p. 158; 
Pierre d'Avity The ¢ empires, and principallities of the world, trans Edward 
Grimstone (London, 1615), pp. 516-41 


‘In the first part of the seventeenth century it looked, at least to many Englishmen, 
as if Venice was on the verge of going Protestant, and the settled policy of Sir Henry 
Wotton during his first Venetian ambassadorship was to bring Venice into an alliance with 
the Protestant powers of Europe (L. P. Smith, The life and letters of Sir Henry Wotton 
Oxford, 1907), I, 75 ff The defiance of Pope Paul V by Venice in 1605—6 aroused much 
sympathy in England (Smith, I, 81; Cal. state papers, Venetian, X, 495), and Paolo Sarpi, 
the hero of the dispute, acquired a reputation which remained undimmed throughout the 
entire century, a fact which is attested by the translation of Micanzio's Life of the Most 

i Father Paul (London, 1651), and the many translations and editions of Sarpi's 
works, of one of which, the Mazims of the government of Venice, there was an edition as late 


as 1707 


*‘ There was no paucity of information on the subject. Not only were detailed descrip- 
tions available in English in Lewkenor's translation of Contarini; Grimstone's translation 
of D'Avity, pp. 526-30; Knolles’s translation of Bodin, p. 158; Lassels, Part II, pp. 368 ff.; 
Reliquiae Wottonianae, pp. 247-64; Howell's Dodona’s grove, pp. 59-63, and Signorie of 
Ve e, and in the translated histories of Fougasses and Paruta, but there were numerous 
works in foreign languages either on the Venetian constitution or containing descriptions 
of it which were by no means inaccessible to Englishmen, as is proved by Lassels’ quota- 
tion of Sabellico (Part II, p. 370). Among these were Giannotti, Libro de la republica de 
Vinitianit (Rome, 1542; Venice, 1548, ete Paruta, Discorsi politici (Venice, 1599); 
Sansovino, Venezia citta nobilissima e singolare (Venice, 1581); Machiavelli, History of 
Florence in Works (London, 1720), p. 174; Jovius, Delle istoria del suo tempo (Venice, 
1608), I, 5; Botero, Relatione della republica Venetiana (Venice, 1605); Sabellico, Rerum 
Venetarum historiae (Venice, 1487; Italian trans. by Dolce [Venice, 1554]); Bembo, 
Historiae Venetae (Venice, 1551); Mauroceni, Historia Veneta (Venice, 1623). A copy of 
Jembo in the British Museum is in a binding with the arms of Edward VI. This work is 
also the only one in my list which is cited in Edith H. Cobb's “Bibliography of Venice,’’ 
in the Bulletin of bibliography, III, No. 3 (1902), 40 ff 


7L. P 147 








Smith, I, 
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lish writers from Lewkenor'® to James Howell,'® and that is common 
to the poets,”® the travel writers,”' the works of practical politicians 
like Sir Walter Raleigh,” and the speculations of theorists like James 
Harrington.*8 
This admiration had a curious basis. It appears to have rested in 

no small degree on the conviction that the Venetians had created a 
government with so perfect an adjustment of its organs that it was 
not subject to decay. This notion, in turn, appears to have been based 
on the idea, spread abroad by the Venetian historians and various 
Continental writers, that the government of the republic had con- 
tinued without change or modification since its original institution at 
the founding of the city.*4 These ideas appeared early in English 
literature and took curious forms, notably repeated references to 
Venice as a virgin,” and the prediction that its government would last 
“until the final dissolution of the elements themselves.’ Howell, for 
example, in his Signorie of Venice translated with enthusiasm the fol- 
lowing couplet from Thuanus: 

Till Nature and the Univers decline, 

Venice within her Watry Orb shall shine.?’ 


‘See the prefatory remarks to his translation of Contarini 
1? Howell was a persistent panegyrist. See his Instructions, p. 43; Familiar letters, I 
586; Dodona’s grove, pp. 59-63 
See the prefatory sonnets to Lewkenor's Contarini, especially those by “Edw 
Spencer™’ and M. Kiffen 
Raymond, p. 188; Lassels, Part II, 368 ff 
Works, III, 296, 356, 3 


74 

§ Oceana, pp. 33, 136-37 

“4 Bodin. who did not subscribe to this curious notion and who tried vainly to counteract 
it, accuses Contarini of having been the father of it (see the translated extract from the 
Republique in Howell's Signorie of Venice, p. 182 Bodin's remarks had not the slightest 
effect on Howel!. He remarks (p. 10) that he is going to describe the system of government 
which the Venetians had ‘‘always"’ used. The notion figures prominently in the account of 
Venice in D'Avity'’s Estates, empires, and principallities, pp. 526, 530. See further Shute's 
remarks prefatory to his translation of Fougasses; Ashley's sonnet prefixed to Lewkenor's 
Contarini; Lassels, Part II, p. 377; Howell, Instructions, p. 42; Potter, dedication to his 
translation of Sarpi's History of the quarrels of Pope Paul V with the state of Venice (Lon- 
don, 1626); Reliquiae Wottonianae, p. 252. The idea had, of course, important implica- 
tions for the great seventeenth-century dispute over whether the world was running down 
and decaying—implications which Howell points out in a very interesting passage in 
Dodona’s grove: ‘Adriana [Venice] may be produced for an instance, against a 
generall decay, and impairing of the Moderne World”’ (p. 63 

*% Ashley's prefatory sonnet in Lewkenor’s Contarini; Coryate, I, 427; Lassels, Part 
II, p. 377; Howell, Instructions, p. 42; Dodona's grove, p. 59; Signorie of Venice, p. 3 and 


passim 


2% Cal. state papers, Venetian, X, 312-13 7P.3 
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Sir Dudley Carleton compared the Venetian government to a clock 


running without change.?® 

Until the 1640’s Englishmen could admire Venice without regard 
to which side they favored in their own political differences; and, even 
as these differences developed in that decade, it was still possible for 
both sides to look on the city with approbation. Parliamentary 
champions could look at Venice and see that its senate was a species 
of parliament; royalists could look at it and see that the doge was a 
sort of king. There is abundant evidence that Venice was so regarded. 
Howell says in his Signorie of Venice: “The Venetian Government is 
a compounded thing, for it is a mixture of all kinds of governments, if 
the division of the Philosopher into Monarchy, Aristocracy, and 
Democracy be allowed to be perfect.’’?? The same conception is found 
in Lewkenor*® and Sir Walter Raleigh.*! But as the 1640’s advanced, 
it was inevitable that Venice should come to have a particular interest 
for the Parliamentarians. There were obvious reasons for this, but 
impetus was also given to this development by the growth of the idea 
that Venice was a modern counterpart of the old Roman republic, 
which, as all students recognize, was an important source of the 
republicanism of the period. The notion that Venice was a modern 
tome can be found in English writers as early as 1612.*° A good deal 
must have been heard of it in the 1640’s and 1650's. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that in 1644 we find a group of Parliamentarians re- 
questing the Venetian ambassador to supply them with a description 
of the Venetian constitution.** That Venice was in men’s minds is 
indicated also toward the end of the decade by a discussion of prop- 
erty as the foundation of government in which Venice is cited,*4 and 
by the memorandum of Sir Oliver Fleming, master of ceremonies 
under the Council of State, on the forms to be observed in his office. 


*’ Quoted by L. P. Smith, I, 55 


2? P. 10. Contarini was probably the chief source of this idea in England (see Lewke- 

nor’s translation, p. 65). The notion appears also in D’Avity’s Estates, empires, and 
pp. 526-27 
Sig. A2 The remains of Sir Walter Raleigh (London, 1675), p. 9 

2 See Shute’s prefatory “‘To the reader’ in his translation of Fougasses; cf. John 
Harrington's sonnet prefatory to Lewkenor’s Contarini and D’Avity’s comparison of 
tome and Venice in his Estates, empires, and principallities, p. 530. D’Avity, indeed, 
asserts the superiority of Venice to Rome 


Russell Smith, p. 38 34 Cal. state papers, domestic, 1648-49, p. 412 
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Fleming’s memorandum cites the practices of Venice before those of 
all other states and shows familiarity with the Venetian governmental 
system. That even more attention was not paid to Venice as a model 
in 1649 is perhaps to be explained on the ground that the active 
radicalism of the lower orders in the army would have made any at- 
tempt at this time to set up an aristocratic republic on the Venetian 
model quite impossible, however much the leaders on the popular 
side may have desired some such aristocratic solution of the govern- 
mental problem. It was, however, only a question of time, once 
democratic and radical feeling had abated in fervor or been brought 
under control until Venice would appear as an actual model. 

It may seem strange to suggest that it was James Howell who first 
proposed Venice as a model for England by publishing in 1651 his 
Survay of the Signorie of Venice, of her admired policy, and method of 
government, but Howell, as we have seen, had long been an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Venetian constitution and had earlier expressed the 
opinion that there were ‘‘many things in that Government worth the 
carying away.’** The very date of publication is significant. The 
book appeared at a time when the government was admittedly in a 
fluid and temporary state,*’ and when De Witt in the Netherlands was 
actively pressing proposals to revise the government on the Venetian 
model which cannot have been entirely unknown in England.* 
Furthermore, the ostensible purpose of the Survay, to induce the 
Parliament to go to the aid of the Venetians against the Turks, is 
curiously out of accord with its contents. Instead of a long exhorta- 
tion to help the Venetians, we find one whole section devoted to an 
elaborate description of Venetian governmental institutions, the most 
detailed description, in fact, which had appeared in the whole century. 
Another lengthy section is devoted to “‘A parallel twixt the govern- 
ment of Old Rome and Venice,”’ and what this was intended to show 
is made perfectly clear by the table of contents, in which the section is 


% Cal. state papers, domestic, 1649, pp. 113-14. 


%* Instructions, p. 43. See also above, n. 19. 
37 Milton remarks in the preface to the Defensio prima: ‘‘Our form of government is 
such as our present distractions admit of, not such as could be wished.’ After the Battle 
of Worcester Cromwell called together a number of members of Parliament to consider 
what form of government should be adopted (Gooch, Political thought, p. 93) 
rf what hap'ned in the United 


38 Lion Aitzema, Notable revolutions: being a true relation ¢ 
Provinces in MDCL and MDCLI (London, 1653), p. 255 
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referred to under the heading “Of her imitation of Old Rome in most 
things.”” What stronger argument could have been made to republi- 
cans with their admiration of the ancient Roman republic? The 
exhortation to help the Venetians against the Turks gets, in the end, 
just three and a half pages at the very conclusion of the book. Finally, 
it may be noted that Howell is at pains to develop a parallel between 
England and Venice,** that he asserts that if one were to attempt to 
set up a perpetually healthy government ‘‘the Republic of Venice were 
the fittest pattern on Earth both for direction and imitation,’’*® and 
that in the table of contents the first main section is described as 
being “upon her Constitutions and Government, wherin ther may 
be divers things usefull for this Meridian.” If Howell actually had 
such a purpose as these facts suggest, it may be inquired why in a 
rather large book it is not more openly declared. The answer is the 
obvious one that the times were perilous and that men had to move 
with caution, Howell especially, for he was suspected of royalist 
sentiments, had been imprisoned for a considerable period before the 
appearance of the book, and was under bond for good behavior at 
the time of its publication.*' When we think of the fantastic mélange 
in which Harrington thought it prudent to imbed his proposals in the 
Oceana, Howell’s extreme circumspection can hardly be wondered at. 
In 1656 Harrington published his Oceana. There appears to be 
general agreement that he intended it as a practical program of 
government for England, however much the world has insisted on 
taking it as a utopia; and that at the time of its composition he had 
hopes of inducing Cromwell to put his measures into effect.“ After 
the collapse of the Protectorate, when the settlement of the govern- 
ment had once again become the great question of the hour, he started 
an active agitation to secure the adoption of his scheme. In this he 
was aided by numerous followers, among them Milton’s friend 
Cyriack Skinner, who formed the Rota Club for the express purpose 
of advancing Harrington’s proposals. This was a famous organiza- 
tion at the time and attracted a vast amount of attention, gaining 
many converts for Oceana not only by its meetings but also by the 
9 Sig. Bv. oP. 8. «1 Jacobs, I, xliv. 


“ T. W. Dwight, ‘Harrington and his influence upon American political institutions,”’ 
Political science quarterly, II (1887), 18. 
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extensive propaganda which it carried on.‘* The Oceana, of course, 
had a variety of sources, for Harrington had long been a student of 
political theory, but that he was heavily indebted to Venice is clear. 
He has all the common ideas about the city: he parallels it with 
Rome, * finds that its institutions have lasted in their original form a 
thousand years without change or decay,“ and is convinced that it is 
an “immortal Common-wealth”’“ which is “forever uncapable of cor- 
ruption.’’*? Moreover, with Harrington these ideas achieve a new 
importance. He makes explicit the iniplications inherent in them by 
working them into an argument for rejecting cyclic conceptions of 
government of the sort set forth by Aristotle and Plato and in Eliza- 
bethan times by Sir Thomas Smith,** and holding that it is possible 
to construct a set of political institutions which will last forever—the 
grandiose idea which underlies and motivates the whole Oceana.* 
The following significant passage in the archon’s address to the ‘dear 
Lords and Excellent Patriots’’ makes the matter perfectly clear: 

To come unto experience, Venice, notwithstanding that we have found 
some flaws in it, is the only Commonwealth, in the make wherof, no man 
can find a cause of dissolution; for which reason wee behold her (albeit she 
consist of men that are not without sin) at this day with one thousand years 
upon her back, for any internal cause, as young, as fresh, and free from decay, 
or any appearance of it, as shee was born, but whatever in nature, is not 
sensible of decay by the course of a thousand years, is capable of the whole 
age of nature: by which calculation for any check that I am able to give 
myself; a Commonwealth rightly ordered, may for any internal causes be as 
immortal, or longlived as the World.*° 


The secret of a perpetually healthy state Harrington finds to lie in 
what he calls a balanced or ‘equal’ governmental system,*' and 

43 Aubrey, Brief lives, ed. Clark (Oxford, 1898), I, 289; Wood, Athenae Oxronienses, ed 
Bliss (London, 1813-20), II, 1119. See further Dwight, p. 18, and Masson's excellent 
account, V, 483 ff 

44 Pp. 12, 185-86. He not only makes the parallel but asserts the superiority of Venice 

4 Pp. 185-86. *P. 84 7P. 124 

48 De republica Anglorum, Book I, chap. iv; cf. Raleigh, Remains, p. 3 

49 Howell, indeed, had hinted at it in his Signorie of Venice (p. 1), but his thinking on 
this point is muddled in comparison with Harrington's. He was conscious of the incon- 
sistency between his frequent predictions that the government of Venice would last forever 
and cyclic notions of political institutions, but he had difficulty in freeing himself from the 
cyclic theory (see Dodona's grove, pp. 59-63) 

50 Pp. 185-86. Farther down on p. 186 Harrington says: ‘‘A Commonwealth that is 
rightly instituted can never swarve.”’ 


8 Pp. 32-33, 185-86 
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Venice, he tells us, has the most equal government that has ever 
existed.® With such ideas and basic assumptions, it is not strange that 
Harrington’s pages are strewn with references to Venice and that 
many of his specific proposals have been influenced by Venetian 
institutions.** His secret ballot, for example, is admittedly Venetian, 
and it is interesting to note that his own account of its working has 
very striking similarities with Lassels’ account of balloting in Venice.*4 
Equally clear is the indebtedness of Harrington’s “Dictator” to the 
Venetian Council of Ten, an indebtedness which he again specifically 
acknowledges.® Elsewhere we find him patterning his senate in 
various respects on that of Venice® and citing the experience of 
Venice to support his contention that debate “‘is not to be committed 
unto the people in a well ordered Government.’’*’ Of the “Signory” 
which he proposes, he remarks that it is “almost purely Venetian,’’®® 
and of his election by the “Scruteny” that “it may be easily perceived 
to be Venetian.’”®* Harrington’s method leads him usually to mention 
Venice when he is borrowing from it; but, even when this is not the 
case, one can see striking correspondences between his proposals and 
Venetian practices. A case in point is his reeommendations for choos- 
ing and rotating ambassadors, which are clearly modeled on the same 
Venetian practices as those described by Lassels.*° 

% Pp. 33, 185-86 

? There is virtually unanimous agreement among scholars on this point. Gooch thinks 
that Harrington ‘‘derived many of his proposals’’ from Venice (English democratic ideas, 
p. 289), and Gough states categorically that the ideal constitution of Oceana was modeled 
after the Venetian design (‘‘Harrington and contemporary thought,’’ Political science 
guarterly, XLV [1930], 402-3), though curiously, in view of his title, he does nothing with 
the Venetian background. See further, on Harrington's debt to Venice, Liljegren, pp. 236, 
309; Russell Smith, pp. 4, 5, 38, 59, 139; Levett, p. 177; Gooch, Political thought, p. 112; 
and Dwight, p. 16. Christian Wershofen, James Harrington und sein Wunschbild vom 
yermanischen Staate (Bonn, 1935), approaches the subject from a different point of view 
but does not materially modify the conclusions of these writers 

« The ‘‘Fourteenth Order’’ of the Oceana constitutes ‘the Ballot of Venice .. . . to be 
the constant and only way of giving suffrage’’ in Oceana (p. 99). Cf. Dwight, p. 16, and 
Lassels, Part II, pp. 368-69 

% Pp, 111-13 

% Pp. 103, 124. See Liljegren's note, p. 306. 87 P. 128. 


58 P. 106. The “Signory’’ which Harrington proposes would consist of the strategus or 
president of the senate and six commissioners. It corresponds almost exactly in size and 
function with the executive council, consisting of the doge and six counselors, in the 
Venetian system 

‘* P. 108. For references to Venice see pp. 12, 19, 20, 31-33, 64, 80, 84, 90, 102, 118, 

73, 180. 


119, 121, 125, 126, 129, 133-38, 140, 148, 157, 1 
6° Part II, p. 370 
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There is ample evidence that the long tradition of admiration of the 
Venetian government, coupled with the repeated references to Venice 
in the Oceana and the vast stir created by Harrington’s Rota Club 
followers, served to put Venice very much in the public eye as a 
possible model for England in the period from 1657 to 1660. More- 
over, the supposed antiquity and changelessness of its governmental 
forms gave the city a special attraction at this time. It was stability, 
permanence in government, that men of all shades of political opinion 
were looking for,*' and the Venetian constitution seemed to afford it. 
Nor were these the only considerations that made Venice attractive. 
It is obvious from the speculations of Milton, Harrington, and others, 
to say nothing of the councils actually set up, that republican thought 
at this time was centered, as it had been earlier, on government by 
councils—and government by councils was the very essence of the 
Venetian system. Matthew Wren in 1657 in his Considerations on 
Mr. Harrington’s Commonwealth of Oceana, for all that he attacks 
Harrington, speaks of the Venetian model with respect.” Strong ad- 
miration for the Venetian system of government is found also in A plea 
for the present government compared with monarchy.** Furthermore, an 
active controversy arose over the question of imitating Venice. 
Foreign models are attacked in Vor vere Anglorum, or England’s loud 
cry for their king, a royalist tract, and Baxter in his Holy common- 
wealth attacks Harrington specifically on the ground that his ideal 
constitution was based on the practice of Venice, “where Popery 
ruleth and whoredom abounds.’’** Nor do these facts tell the whole 
story. In 1658-59 Fleetwood and Desborough, two of the principal 
army chiefs, advanced a plan to retain Richard, not as Protector, but, 
to borrow Milton’s phrase for it, as “somthing like a duke of 


* E. M. Clark, pp. xxviii—xxix 

* Russell Smith (p. 38) quite misstates Wren’'s attitude toward Venice in the preface 
to his Considerations. Wren's remarks are a specific disclaimer of any intention to attack 
Venice. He asserts that his objections are to Harrington's political principles as outlined 
in the preliminary parts of the Oceana and that he has no desire ‘‘to make war’’ with the 
following model of a commonwealth, in which Harrington has ‘“‘by transcribing her Orders 
very wisely put himself under the Protection of the most serene Republique of Venice.” 


*s The copy in the Thomason Collection is in Vol. 655, esp. pp. 5, 35 


« Pp. 225-26. Sir Charles Firth notes that there was in England at this time a ‘group 
of speculative Republicans who desired neither a parliamentary nor a theocratic republic 
but a commonwealth with a constitution derived from Greek or Italian models’ 


’ (I, 68 
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Venice.” These officers, we are told, “‘would have left the Protector 
Richard a Duke of Venice for his father’s sake.’ 
We must now look at John Milton. As Masson long ago pointed 


out, Cromwell’s ecclesiastical policy had not resulted in that com- 
plete disestablishment of the church which Milton so ardently desired, 
and it was this matter which was uppermost in his mind in the period 
after Cromwell’s death.’ This is evidenced by the Considerations 
touching hirelings, which shows Milton in August, 1659, absorbed in 
the question of ecclesiastical reform, and aware of the variety of plans 
which were being advanced for a model commonwealth, but still, as 
Masson puts it, “comparatively careless about the general question 
of the Form of Government.’ It was apparently Lambert’s assault 
on the Rump which brought him to see that the settlement of the 
commonwealth was really the great question of the hour, for in the 
shortly following Letter on the ruptures of the commonwealth we see him 
preoccupied with the subject and proposing a plan of government of 
his own. This plan is fragmentary and obviously hastily composed, 
but it is significant as marking a renewal of anxious attention on Mil- 
ton’s part to the problem of the form of government and to the theories 
of others on the subject.®® All this is to say that Milton turned with a 
new and intense interest to the problem of government just at the 
very time when the long tradition of admiration of the Venetian con- 
stitution in England had definitely become attached to the common- 
wealth cause and had recently culminated in widely discussed pro- 
posals to adopt many features of that government in England—pro- 
posals which were, indeed, being actively debated at the very moment 
in the meetings of the Rota Club and the pamphlet warfare centering 
around it.7? Milton had ample opportunity to be acquainted with 
these matters. Not only is it clear from The ready and easy way that he 
was fully acquainted with Harrington’s proposals,” but his friend 


% The ready and easy way, p. 29. All references are to Clark's edition 

* Quoted by E. M. Clark, p. 127. 67 V, 627-28. 68 V, 627. 

** See Masson's comments, V, 627-28, and Milton's own statements (Prose works, ed. 
Bohn, II, 102) 


7° The meetings of the Rota Club continued until! late in February, 1660 (see Masson's 
note, V, 660). Masson points out that a number of the Rumpers were constant attendants 
at the meetings (V, 627). 


' See Clark's comments, pp. lii—lv. 
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Cyriack Skinner, as we have seen, was a frequent visitor at the Rota 
Club meetings. Furthermore, Milton had had special opportunities to 
learn about the Venetian constitution. He had spent a month in 
Venice during his Continental journey” and had known Sir Henry 
Wotton,’* who had been three times ambassador to Venice and whose 
interest in the Venetian government has already been noted. Milton, 
too, had read Bodin’s Republique, with its praise of the Venetian 
constitution ;”4 and it is perhaps not insignificant to notice that he was 
well acquainted with Lion Aitzema, who had chronicled De Witt’s 
projects for reforming the Dutch government on the Venetian model 
in 1651." It is hard to see how Milton could have escaped thinking 
about Venice when, at the end of the 1650’s, he turned once more to 
the problem of the form of government. That he did not escape is 
indicated beyond question by the references to Venetian practice in 
the Letter on the ruptures of the commonwealth, which is dated October 
20, 1659, only a few months before the composition of The ready and 
easy way. Viewed in the light of these facts, Milton’s two specific 
references to Venice in this tract acquire a new significance. We are 
justified in asking what the relationship of Milton’s pamphlet is to the 
contemporary discussion of Venice. 

The first reading of The ready and easy way would seem to reveal 
Milton as an outspoken opponent of those who would adopt Venetian 
practices in England. He speaks slightingly of ‘‘exotic models,’’ de- 
scribing them as “‘idea’s that would effect nothing, but with a number 
of new injunctions to manacle the native liberty of mankinde.”’”* He 
had little use for the Venetian secret ballot, of which Harrington was 
so greatly enamored,”’ and he condemns Harrington’s proposal to set 
up an annually rotating senate of three hundred and a similarly rotat- 
ing larger body of about a thousand members, a proposal which 
obviously represented a Harringtonian version of the Venetian con- 
stitution, though it carried the principle of rotation into a field where 

72 Masson, I, 831. Masson conjectures that Milton may have had letters of introduc- 
tion to important Venetian families. 

73 Ibid. See also Wotton's letter to Milton printed in nearly all editions of Comus, and 
Milton's references to Wotton (Prose works, I, 255). 


74 Clark, pp. Ix ff. 
7 See Milton's letter to Aitzema, dated February 5, 1654/5, in Prose works, III, 508 


*% Pp. 28. 77 P. 26. 
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it did not apply in Venetian practice.”* Milton also specifically con- 
demns those who would fall victim to ‘the fond conceit of somthing 
like a duke of Venice” in England. The relevant words occur in a 
parenthesis: “(if we can keep us from the fond conceit of somthing 
like a duke of Venice, put lately into many mens heads by some one or 
other suttly driving on under that prettie notion his own ambitious 
ends to lurch a crown).’’”® This passage puzzled Masson, who has no 
other comment to make on it than that the allusion is ‘‘vague.”’®° Pro- 
fessor Clark in his edition of the tract thinks that there is a reference to 
the projects of Fleetwood and Desborough,* and this is doubtless true, 
but it does not tell the whole truth. Fleetwood’s scheme to set up 
Richard as ‘“‘something like a duke of Venice’’ belonged to the pre- 
ceding year, but Milton’s words indicate clearly that, at least at the 
time of the original writing of the tract, he viewed the danger as a 


present and continuing one. I can only conclude that the passage 
expresses Milton’s fear that Monk in the early months of 1660 would 
set up either himself or someone else as ‘somthing like a duke of 
Venice,” and that this was a solution of the governmental problem 
to which Milton was opposed, not only because he feared that it would 
lead to a return of the monarchy, but also because he had by this time 
become convinced that any sort of single person executive whatsoever 
was bad. ** 

But it would be a mistake to assume that the only relationships of 
The ready and easy way to the contemporary reputation of Venice are 
summed up in Milton’s sneers at ‘‘exotic models” and his opposition 
to “somthing like a duke of Venice.” It is clear that, no less than 
Harrington, he was smitten with the idea that it was possible to set up 
a government which would, barring external accidents, last without 
decay as long as the world lasted. He refers to this notion four times, 
once early in the tract when he asserts that the great desideratum of 

78 Pp. 25-26 7? P. 29 so V, 652 1 P, 127. 

*? Monk's actions at the time were equivocal; no one was certain as to what he pro- 
posed to do, if, indeed, he was certain himself. Clarendon thought that Monk's original 
intentions were to establish a commonwealth with himself at the head (History of the 
Rebellion, ed. W. D. Macray (London, 1888], pp. 16, 134). As late as March 2 it was still 
possible for Pepys to write: ‘‘Great is the talk of a single person, and that it would now 
be Charles, George, or Richard again."’ 

83 The ready and easy way is clear on this point. Milton wants a protectorate no more 


than a monarchy; he will tolerate not even a powerless ‘“‘duke of Venice.’’ See Clark's re- 
marks (p. xxxv) and Gooch's acute observations in his English democratic ideas (p. 244). 
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the hour was “a speedy and immediate settlement for ever in a firm 
and free Commonwealth.”** Later he is more explicit: 

The Grand Councel being thus firmly constituted to perpetuitie, and still, 
upon the death or default of any member, suppli’d and kept in full number, 
ther can be no cause alleag’d why peace, justice, plentiful trade and all 
prosperitie should not therupon ensue throughout the whole land; with as 
much assurance as can be of human things, that they shall so continue (if 
God favour us, and our wilfull sins provoke him not) even to the coming of 
our true and right full and only to be expected King, only worthy as he is our 
only Saviour, the Messiah.* 


It is hard to believe that the contemporary reputation of Venice had 
not been at least a contributing factor in the formation of this concep- 
tion in Milton’s mind, especially in view of the fact that the same con- 
ception in Harrington can be demonstrated, as we have seen, to have 
been definitely related to that reputation. Furthermore, Milton 
thinks that the secret of setting up a perpetual commonwealth lies in 
part in establishing a balance or equilibrium.** Professor Clark sug- 
gests that he derived this idea from the Roman system described by 
Polybius.*’? I have no quarrel with this suggestion provided one adds 
the words “‘in part.’’ I think it not improbable that he was also influ- 
enced by the much more immediate exposition of the working of the 
principle in Venice and Oceana by Harrington. 

There remains the problem of certain parallels between Milton’s 
proposals and Venetian institutions. Milton’s Grand Council has 
striking similarities with two bodies in the Venetian state, the Grand 
Council and the Senate. It is like the former in name and in being a 
perpetual body not subject, ideally at least, to recurrent elections or, 
indeed, to any form of rotation.** It is like the latter in the peculiar 
functions Milton assigns to it. These are mainly four: control over 
the armed forces, the raising and managing of the public revenue, the 


84 P. 13; see also pp. 21 and 24. “sP. 25. 


% P. 28 87 Pp Iviii—lix. 


88 Milton concedes, it is true, that Harrington's rotation plan, whereby a certain pro- 
portion of the members would retire at stated intervals and be replaced by other newly 
elected ones, might be a necessary concession to human envy and vanity, but having made 
the concession, he argues hard to show that it could not be put into effect ‘‘without 
danger and mischance,”’ and his real recommendation is that ‘‘none of the Grand Councel 
be mov’'d, unless by death or just conviction of som crime”’ (p. 23) 
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making of laws, and the carrying-on of foreign relations.*® It is much 
the same peculiar combination of functions, partly legislative and 
partly executive, which one finds accorded to the Senate in the 
Venetian system, as the accounts of both Contarini®® and Howell® 
show. What makes these parallels between Milton’s Grand Council 
and the Venetian Grand Council and Senate the more curious is the 
fact that Milton, when referring to Venetian practice, makes just such 
a confusion or amalgamation of the two bodies as his own Grand 
Council represents.” It may be noted, further, that for all that Mil- 
ton will have nothing like a duke of Venice in England, his conception 
of the executive, in so far as he distinguishes one, is not unlike that 
which was exemplified in the Venetian constitution. In both systems 
the executive consists of a council of state. Milton calls for a Council 
of State to be elected by the Grand Council, in which matters would 
be decided by a majority vote.** The Venetian executive consisted of 
the doge and six councilors, the important point to notice being that 
the doge was powerless to act without the presence of at least four of 
the councilors, though a majority of the councilors could act without 
the presence of the doge.** The Venetian executive, therefore, like 


** Milton writes: ‘‘In this Grand Councel must the sovrantie, not transferrd, but 
delegated only, and as it were deposited, reside; with this caution they must have the 
forces by land and sea committed to them for preservation of the common peace and 
libertie; must raise and mannage the Publick revenue, at least with som inspectors 
deputed for satisfaction of the people, how it is imploid; must make or propose, as more 
expressly shall be said anon, civil laws; treat of commerce, peace, or war with forein 
nations’’ (pp. 21—22). See also the “Letter to Monk" in Prose works, II, 107. 

*° Contarini writes: “‘By their authority and advice is peace confirmed and war de- 
nounced. The whole rents and receipts of the Commonwealth are at their appointments 
collected and gathered in, and likewise laid out againe and defrayed. If there be any new 
taxations or subsidies to be laid upon the citizens, they are imposed & likewise levied by 
the Senates decree. And if at any time it shall seem necessary for the good of the common- 
wealth, to create a new officer or magistrate upon any sodaine urgent occasion, he is by the 
Senate elected. Besides, the senate by a perpetual! prerogative, hath authority to chuse 
such Embassadors as are to bee sent to forraine princes, and likewise to create the colledg 
of those, whose office is to assemble the senate, and to report unto them”’ (p. 68). 

*! Howell says: ‘‘They treat of peace and warr, their power extends to lay taxes, to 
make extraordinary levies and erogations of moneys: They make choice of Ambassadors 
to be employed to forren Princes; they have power allso to summon the Sages of Land and 
Sea, with all the chief Magistrats"’ (Signorie of Venice, p. 13). 

*2 P. 24. Clark points out the confusion, but without comment (p. 115). 

3 P. 22. The Council of State would carry on “some particular affairs with more 
secrecy and expedition’’ than would be possible in the larger body. 

% Howell, Signorie of Venice, pp. 12, 13, 182; Lassels, Part II, pp. 370-71. On various 
occasions the ducal council was enlarged by the addition to it either of the Council of 
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Milton’s, was essentially a committee in which matters were decided 
by majority vote. Moreover, both executives were limited, and 
limited in very much the same way in so far, at least, as we are able to 
judge. Unfortunately, Milton is not specific on the relation of his 
Council of State to the Grand Council. It is not clear whether it would 
have any final executive authority of its own. His placing of executive 
control of the armed forces and foreign affairs in the Grand Council® 
suggests that in those matters, at least, the Council of State would be 
a sort of executive committee of the Grand Council, a committee 
which in the interests of “secrecy and expedition” would conduct 
matters through their preliminary stages and then refer them to the 
Grand Council for final action. If this is indeed his meaning, then the 
parallel with the Venetian executive is clear, since in normal times 
final authority in both military matters and foreign affairs resided 
in the Senate.* 

There are some considerations in addition to the prominence of 
Venice in the immediate background of Milton’s tract and the fact 
that parallels exist, which suggest that these parallels are directly due 
to Venetian influence. For one thing, there is evidence that Milton’s 
views on the structure of the government underwent some modifica- 
tion late in 1659. The scheme of government put forth in October, 


Decemvirs, the famous Council of Ten, which consisted of ten senators chosen by the 
Great Council and responsible ultimately to it (Howell, Signorie, p. 13; Contarini, pp 
76 ff.), or of the College of Sages or Preconsultors, a body of sixteen senators, of whom six 
were Sari: grandi, five were Savii de terra firma, and five were Sarti di gli ordini 


% Above, n. 89. 

*¢ Contarini, p. 76; Howell, Signorie of Venice, p. 13. In times of conspiracy or rebellion, 
and only then, the normal working of the constitution was suspended and the Council of 
Ten became for the time absolute. There are many erroneous notions about this famous 
body. The popular conception of it as a completely irresponsible body is a myth for which 
none of the old writers gives any evidence whatsoever. Though its power was absolute in 
times of crisis, the term of office was short (one year) and members were held to such strict 
accountability by the Grand Council on leaving office that election to the Council was 
avoided, and it was frequently difficult to get anyone to serve. Symonds quotes a state- 
ment by Giannotti that so great was this difficulty that a law had to be passed declaring 
that the Ten had not completed their term of office until their successors had been chosen 
(The Renaissance in Italy [Modern Library ed.], I, 111). See also Burckhardt, The ciriliza- 
tion of the Renaissance in Italy, trans. 8. G. C. Middlemore (London, 1892), p. 66. More- 
over, the Council of Ten did not usually function alone; typically it included the doge 
and his six councilors and was really a council of seventeen (see Howell, Signorie of 
Venice, pp. 13-14). As such it became identical with the enlarged executive council, and 
it is so treated by English writers, who largely ignore the extraordinary powers it exercised 
in times of rebellion. The best contemporary account of the Ten is in Contarini, pp. 76 ff. 
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1659, in the Letter on the ruptures of the commonwealth does not cor- 
respond in important respects with the proposals in The ready and 
easy way. There is in the latter document no mention of the perpetual 
army council which, according to the Letter, was to be parallel to the 
civil council. Moreover, the Letter mentions only one national civil 
council, whereas The ready and easy way calls for two, the Grand 
Council and the Council of State. A third difference is that in the 
later document Milton is much more insistent that the Grand Council 
be perpetual. In the Letter, indeed, he was willing to concede an 
“annual democracy” in the national council if only an agreement 
could be reached.*’ The fact that every change that one observes 
between the two plans was of a sort which brought Milton’s proposals 
closer to Venetian practice suggests that the example of Venice was 
a shaping and modifying influence on Milton’s thought in the crucial 
period from October, 1659, to the writing of The ready and easy way 
in February, 1660. Yet it would be rash to accept this conclusion too 
hastily, for the force of the argument is weakened somewhat by the 
fact that at least some of the differences between the Letter and the 
later tract can be accounted for in other ways. The perpetual army 
council which appears in the Letter, but of which nothing is heard in 
The ready and easy way, appears to have been a concession to the 
exigencies of the moment, for it is out of harmony with the emphasis 
on the subordination of the military to the civil power in the rest of 
the Letter. Furthermore, the Letter is the product of obvious haste. In 
The ready and easy way, on the other hand, Milton gave his more care- 
fully considered views on the matter. With such evidence as exists, 
it is perhaps impossible to say what in the parallels I have cited be- 
tween Milton’s proposals and Venetian practices is the product of his 
own experience with government under Cromwell and various ex- 
amples and political writers with whom he was familiar,®* and what is 
the product of Venetian influence. Yet I think it may be fairly claimed 
that the possibility of Venice’s having been a contributing influence 
in determining the actual structure and form of Milton’s free common- 
wealth cannot be entirely ruled out,*® especially in view of the fact 
7 Prose works, I1, 105 98 See Clark's edition, pp. xxxix ff. 


** Of some significance on this point, perhaps, is The censure of the Rota upon Mr. Mil- 
ton's book, entitled, The readie and easy way to establish a free commonwealth, which ap- 
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that such influence almost certainly exists in the matter of his belief in 
the possibility of constructing a perpetually healthy government, and 
that his criticisms of the Venetian projects of others demonstrate 
clearly his acute awareness of the importance of Venice in the im- 
mediate background of his tract. And certainly that background can- 
not be understood adequately without taking Venice into considera- 
tion. 

The Restoration, of course, put an end to all active discussion of 
adopting or adapting Venetian institutions in England. Yet the idea 
that Venice had something worth contributing died hard. About 1680 
there appeared in London The benefit of the ballot; with the nature and 
use thereof; particularly in the Republic of Venice; and in 1681 and 1682 
we find William Penn examining Venetian practices in connection 
with his plans for the government of Pennsylvania.'”° 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


peared in London shortly after the publication of Milton's tract. This purports to be 
drawn up by Harrington at the request of the Rota Club, but it is really a royalist attack 
on both Harrington and Milton. The author holds up Rome as the best of all common- 
wealths, if one must have a commonwealth, and attacks Milton for confusing the Roman 
Senate with the Venetian Grand Council. There is at least the implication that Milton 
has really followed a bad and Venetian model and subscribed to the fallacious notion that 
Venice was a modern counterpart of the old Roman republic (p. 15). Cf. the abuse of 
Venice on p. 7 


10¢ Russell Smith, p. 171 

















COLERIDGE AND THE ENCYCLOPEDISTS 
ALICE D. SNYDER 


WO recently discovered documents concerning Coleridge’s work 
for the Encyclopedia metropolitana' should be made generally 
available. The manuscript minutes of a committee meeting held 
by projectors of the encyclopedia, that were found by Rev. G. H. B. 
Coleridge too late for inclusion in my edition of Coleridge’s introduc- 
tory Treatise on method,? amplify and add color to Dykes Campbell’s 
brief and undocumented remark, “A kind of committee meeting took 
place on April 7, 1817, and was opened by Coleridge reading his own 
sketch of the prospectus and plan for this ‘History of Human Knowl- 
edge’—a supremely congenial task which had been entrusted to him.’ 
They also offer the only known justification of the complaint in Cole- 
ridge’s letter to Tulk (January 26, 1818) that the publication of the 
historical lexicon in serial form, beginning in the first Part of the en- 
cyclopedia to be issued, was an abrogation of a previous agreement he 
had strongly favored. A more important document, a copy of the 
first edition of the Prospectus of the Metropolitana, discovered by 
Professor R. C. Bald in the Library of Congress‘ after it had been 
vainly sought in England, is interestingly characteristic of Coleridge’s 
prose, even in this its revised and edited form. Incidentally, the dis- 
covery of this quarto edition has answered the puzzling question as to 
the source of contemporary quotations, professedly from the original 
Prospectus, not to be found in the octavo edition in the Widener Li- 
brary of Harvard University.’ Both documents, together with such 
1Cf. my announcement, ‘‘Coleridge documents,'’ TLS, November 26, 1938, p. 60. 
London, 1934 3 Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1896), p. 227. 
‘I am indebted to the researches of Professor Bald, and to his generosity, for knowl- 


edge of the existence of this document, for records of the injunction suit brought by the 
Metropolitana against the London encyclopedia, and for suggestions that have aided in- 
calculably my study of this material 

‘A copy of the octavo Prospectus that has been in the Widener Library for some years 
has been listed as containing an autograph note by Coleridge. At the conclusion of the 
text (p. 8) is written in a hand slightly resembling Coleridge's, but, I am convinced, not 
his, ‘‘This Prospectus was drawn up by S. T. Coleridge.’ In addition to this copy (Lowell 
1294.18), two other copies, also octavo, have been acquired very recently by the typo- 
graphical department of the Widener Library. They are to be found in a seven-volume 
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supplementary material as their study has entailed, afford a rather 
entertaining as well as instructive view of the problems faced by the 
British encyclopedists of the time. The desirability of combating the 
wickedness of French skepticism, rapidly insinuating itself into Brit- 
ish works, was obviously in the foreground of the Metropolitana’s con- 
sciousness; but over and above this aim, rather naively conceived and 
expressed, the whole discussion of encyclopedic method reflects vari- 
ous educational and philosophic controversies of the period and the 
editors’ awareness of contemporary social developments. Coleridge's 
own position in regard to these matters is fairly clear. 

The important facts about Coleridge’s connection with the Ency- 
clopedia metropolitana are available in the standard biographies and 
editions of letters and in the introduction to my edition of the intro- 
ductory Treatise. It is necessary here only to recall that the general 
plan of the work has been attributed in large part to Coleridge, and 
the Prospectus to Coleridge or jointly to Coleridge and Sir John Stod- 
dart; that Coleridge undoubtedly wrote the general introduction, the 
Treatise on method, though it was published in what he thought sadly 
garbled form; and that he had for a brief time expected to compile for 
the Encyclopedia the historical English lexicon, to write one or more 
important articles, and to supervise the whole work. 


THE MINUTES 
The manuscript minutes of the committee meeting at which the 
plan for the Metropolitana was discussed were accompanied by a cov- 
ering note addressed to S. T. Coleridge, Esq., dated from Paternoster 
Row, April 7: 
Sir 
The annexed memorandum of Minutes &c—is forwarded to you by direc- 


tion of Mr. Curtis for whom 
I am Sir 


Yours very Respectfully 
B. FELLOWES. 


collection of early nineteenth-century bibliographical notices, called to my attention by 
Professor Bald. Since one of these volumes consists of the covers of contemporary periodi- 
cals, it seems likely that the contents of the others, including the prospectuses, were taken 
in part from the advertising pages of magazines and reviews. The three copies in the pos- 
session of Harvard University differ from one another only in a very few slight typographi- 
cal details. Note the colophons. 
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The minutes are dated April 7, 1817, and read as follows: 


Present 
Dr. Gregory 
Mr. Coleridge 
Mr. Cox 
Mr. Curtis 
Read the former Papers 
tead Mr. Coleridge’s Sketch of Prospectus Plan &c. 
1. Put the word part for No: throughout the Sketch. 
. The Philosophical Portion to be one 1/12th of the work. 
. The Preliminary Treatise to be placed under the general Title ‘““Educa- 
tion ; or 


9 
9 
o 


4. To obviate the objection of either too much waiting for the preliminary 
Treatise, or too little. 

5. To possess the Public fully that we have but 4 great divisions, & to mark 
them clearly: especially between the first & second (viz. Pure Sciences, 
mixed and applied Sentences [sic]) Subdivisions. 

6. To shew that we have adopted the right moment in relation to the changes 
of Science. 

7. The extent of Critique on preceeding [sic] English Lexicons not to extend 
beyond a powerful sentence or two. 

8. To keep a Book of Nescia, or a common place of defects in other Dic- 
tionaries & Encyclopedias. 

9. The first three Divisions only to [be] brought out simultaneously, and the 

Prospectus to be modified accordingly. 

That the work shall be particularly shewn to be a History of Human 

Knowledge in its actual state, & that the opinions of the writers, if decid- 

edly given at all, shall be given in conclusion, as their individual opinions. 

11. That wherever any necessary discussion of questions connected with the 
existing Political or Ecclesiastical Establishments of the Country is in- 
troduced, it shall not be done in a hostile spirit ;—but in the spirit of a 


10. 





Historian, not of a Partisan. 
12. Reference will be given to the best Books on every subject, & on contro- 
verted Subjects, to both sides. 
. Peculiar regard to be had to the Introductory Sentences. 
14. An apt quotation from Cicero, alluded to by Dr. Gregory. Mr. Coleridge 
will also have the goodness to collect mottoes, a Greek one from Plato & 


wS) 


an English one from Lord Bacon. 


The Mr. Fellowes who submitted the memorandum to Coleridge was 
undoubtedly Benjamin Fellowes, who later took over the business of 
Joseph Mawman, bookseller. Before the completion of the serial edi- 
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tion of the Metropolitana Fellowes was listed as its publisher, succeed- 
ing in this capacity Rest Fenner and Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy.® 

The list of those present calls for some comment. Dr. Gregory 
(Olinthus G.), best known as a mathematician and a projector of the 
University of London, had been an editor of one of the many encyclo- 
pedias put out during the early years of the century.’ Mr. Cox I take 
to be Francis Augustus Cox, a Baptist clergyman, soon to be asso- 
ciated with Dr. Gregory in planning the metropolitan university. Dr. 
Gregory was a charter member of the university council, and Mr. Cox 
signed the prospectus of the institution as “Hon. Secretary to the 
Council.’’ For a short time he was the university librarian.* 

Mr. Curtis was presumably Rev. Thomas Curtis, first editor of the 
Metropolitana, not Samuel, the brother who printed the Prospectus at 
the Camberwell Press.* Curtis subsequently severed connections with 
the Metropolitana and in 1825 took on the editorship of Thomas Tegg’s 
less expensive rival publication, the London encyclopedia. 

From the minutes it is clear that Sir John Stoddart was not present 
at this preliminary meeting. Nevertheless, he undoubtedly had some 
part in drawing up the Prospectus, as was stated many years later in 
the General Preface and elsewhere. He was closely associated with 
the project from the outset, for his introduction to the historical and 
biographical division, ‘‘On the uses of history,’’ appeared in the first 
part of the encyclopedia issued, January, 1818, and his notable treatise 
on grammar was begun in the second part, April, 1818."° 

Reference to the Prospectus (printed below) shows that the memo- 
randum sent Coleridge was well considered. In accordance with items 

* Mawman and Robert Baldwin were assignees of the house of Fenner on its bankruptcy 
in 1819. 

7 See the British Museum catalogue under Good, J. M., and others, Pantologia, and 
the DNB under Joyce, Jeremiah 

8 The original university became, of course, University College a few years after the 
foundation of the second unit, King’s College. On Coleridge's own interest in the project 
see his letter to Allsop of May 10, 1825, and a note in the (London) Nation and atheneum, 
June 11, 1927, pp. 331-32 


*On Thomas and Samuel Curtis and their connections with the publishing house of 
Fenner see Chambers’ Coleridge and references there cited 


1° Stoddart's views on the teaching of history accorded with those expressed in the 
Prospectus and the Treatise on method. Cf. the description of the third division in the table 
of contents printed in the Prospectus, and paragraph 25 of Division III of the Treatise 
(pp. 64-65), with Stoddart's introductory chapter. For a statement by William Hazlitt 
(1811-93) of Stoddart’s part in the work see p. v of Stoddart’s Philosophy of language 
(1849). 
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2 and 3, suggesting a natural fear that Coleridge’s philosophic interests 
might run away with him, paragraphs 9 and 12 of the Prospectus duly 
note the small proportion of the whole work to be devoted to philoso- 
phy. The title suggested for the preliminary Treatise, emphasizing the 
educational nature of the work, was not used for the first edition of 
the Treatise itself but was used in the Prospectus: “The InrRopuc- 
TIoN.—On the Laws and regulative Principles of EpUCATION; or in the 
Language of the Schools, the Elements of METHODOLOGY.” The first 
clause, including the term ‘‘education,”’ was also used as a subtitle for 
one or more later editions of the Treatise. Item 4, about the proper 
amount of waiting for the preliminary Treatise, needs no comment. 
Remarkable as it may seem, Coleridge’s introduction, revised by the 
editors, was published in January, 1818. Items 5 and 6 were evidently 
kept in mind in the construction of the table of contents and the writ- 
ing of paragraph 9, and item 6, on the rightness of the moment, was 
developed in paragraph 15. The caution of item 7, on limiting the 
criticism of preceding lexicons to “‘a powerful sentence or two,” was 
probably needed; the shortcomings of the ordinary English dictionary 
was a subject on which Coleridge felt strongly, and the paragraphs of 
the Prospectus that criticized other encyclopedias (note especially 
paragraph 8) show what he might have done if he had been given his 
head. 

The ninth is perhaps the most important item of the minutes. If 
the agreement noted had been adhered to, the fourth division, con- 
taining the historical English lexicon, would have been postponed long 
enough to give Coleridge—or so he argued—time to construct it ade- 
quately. On the abrogation of the agreement the compilation of the 
lexicon was given over to Charles Richardson, who began its serial 
publication at once." 

The editors’ objections to the propaganda they found in earlier en- 
cyclopedias, English as well as French, that are reflected in items 10 
and 11, were strongly stated in the Prospectus, paragraphs 6-8. The 
task assigned Coleridge in item 14 was one for which he must have 
been well prepared, for the attempt to reconcile the philosophies of 
Plato and Bacon proved to be the high point of his Treatise on method. 


11 On other reasons for Coleridge's loss of this assignment see the accounts of the 
Metropolitana already cited. 
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The desired mottoes, adapted from the Parmenides 165, and The ad- 
vancement of learning, Book I, appeared on the first page of the Pro- 
spectus. No quotation from Cicero is to be found in the Prospectus, 
but paragraph 24 of the Treatise on method quotes Cicero on Plato, 
suggesting that he was to Rome “‘what Lord Bacon was to England.”” 


THE ‘“‘PROSPECTUS” 

The only known copy of the first edition of the Prospectus (the 
quarto edition) was found by Professor Bald in Volume XII of the 
W. C. Hazlitt Tracts in the Library of Congress. A manuscript table 
of contents on the inside cover of the volume includes the following 
item: “Prospectus of Coleridge’s Lectures 1818 and of Encyclopedia 
Britannica [sic] ? by S. T. C.”” Coleridge had no share in planning any 
edition of the Britannica; the Prospectus is that of the 1818—45 edition 
of the Metropolitana. It must have been printed in 1817. The colo- 
phon reads: 

SAMUEL CURTIS, 
PRINTER, 
CAMBERWELL PRESS. 

Of the priority of this quarto edition to the octavo, preserved in the 
Widener Library, there can be no question. It is worth noting that 
quotations in contemporary reviews" and in the General Preface were 
taken from the quarto, but the internal evidence offered by reading 
the two versions would be sufficient in itself.‘ The octavo is clearly a 
revision and, judged for its journalistic style and publicity value, an 
improvement. Many passages have been condensed, losing thereby 
something of their Coleridgean quality but becoming more business- 
like, and—witness the table of contents—better adapted to the octavo 
page. For example, the description of the English lexicon in the octavo 
table omits the delightful remark that the quotations were selected 
“with every attention to the independent beauty or value of the sen- 
tences .. . . which is consistent with the higher ends of a clear insight 
into the original and acquired meaning of every word.” And in the 


12 1934 ed., pp. 38-39. 

18 Monthly review, LX XXIX (1819), 187-99; British critic, X (1818), 347-61 

14 In the appendix of my edition of the Treatise on method I printed a number of para- 
graphs from the 1849 Prospectus of the cabinet edition that were evidently quoted from 
the Prospectus of the edition of 1818-45. This cabinet Prospectus, I find, drew on both the 
quarto and the octavo editions of the original announcement. 
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lines of the table describing the biographical and historical division, 
seven words were forced to take the place of the original justification 
of teaching history through biography: “giving the only real view of 
History” is all that remains of “The far larger portion of History being 
thus conveyed not only in its most interesting, but in its most philo- 
sophical because most natural and real form.’’ An opening paragraph 
was added in the octavo, obviously for advertising purposes, calling at- 
tention to the various classes of citizens for whom an encyclopedia is 
indispensable, and Coleridge’s introductory paragraph of philology was 
condensed and subordinated in position. Even the announcements of 
the publisher suggest the priority of the quarto: ‘Rest Fenner, (Late 
Gale and Fenner),”’ became in the octavo simply “Rest Fenner.” 

To substantiate my statement that this Prospectus contains much 
that is characteristic of Coleridge I wish to call attention to several 
points. 

First, an admirable example of Coleridge’s theory of method is to 
be found in the method of the Prospectus itself, with its attempt to 
derive the various advantages of the Metropolitana from its Idea and 
to trace the most diverse evils of other encyclopedias to their lack of 
any guiding plan or Idea, or to their “‘planless plan.”’ 

Furthermore, the historical definition of the Idea of an encyclopedia 
expresses Coleridge’s allied interests in philology and large historical 
generalizations. The original meaning of the word as used “in the 
ancient republics” was, he argues, “the cycle of the seven liberal Arts 
and Sciences, that constituted the course of education for the higher 
class of citizens.’’ With the abolition of the “political chasm .. . . be- 
tween freemen and slaves,” and with the vast expansion of the sphere 
of knowledge, the Idea of an encyclopedia has naturally needed modi- 
fication; but the necessary inclusiveness of the modern encyclopedia 
does not justify the abolition of all rationality, of any guiding Idea. 
The Idea that Coleridge proposed to establish was to be a reflection 
of “the manifest tendency of all the Arts and Sciences at present, from 
the most purely intellectual even to the labours of the common me- 
chanic, to lose their former insulated character, and organize them- 
selves into one harmonious body of knowledge.” An organic relation- 
ship between the intellectual and the manual, the pure sciences and 
the applied, was to assert itself in the ordering of the encyclopedia's 
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material, priority to be-given, of course, to the intellectual or 
““pure.’’!5 

The nature of this scheme that Coleridge proposed accorded well 
with his consistent interest in the education of the professional classes 
and gentlemen with some leisure for philosophical reflection. The 
encyclopedia was to be no mere practical work of reference, al- 
phabetically—hence mechanically—arranged; its complete treatises, 
philosophically ordered and related, were to offer a liberal education." 
The fact that the Prospectus mentions the abolition of the chasm be- 
tween freemen and slaves, and, consequently, of that between the 
liberal and the nonliberal arts and sciences, might easily mislead one 
into thinking the Metropolitana was meant to be a more thoroughly 
democratic venture than its plan shows it to have been. Its chief in- 
terest was in the “higher and middle classes’ to whom Coleridge was 
this same year addressing his Lay sermon, urging that “‘their habits of 
reflection should be at least equal to [their] opportunities for leisure: 
and to that which is itself a species of leisure—{their] immunity from 
bodily labor, from the voice and lash of the imperious ever-recurring 
This Day.’’? The octavo edition noted specifically that an encyclo- 
pedia was indispensable to all libraries, institutional or private, and to 
“the Voyager, the Naval and Military Officer, the Colonist, and that 
numerous class of enterprising Britons whose want of a settled resi- 
dence may isolate them from the world of letters.’’!® 

16 On the ‘‘trichotomous” nature of this plan and on its relation to other contemporary 
encyclopedias and to the German philosophy of the time cf. Sec. IV of my introduction 
to the Treatise on method 

16 Even Coleridge had to allow for a section of miscellaneous material, alphabetically 
arranged; actually this came to form a very large portion of the work 

17 London, 1817, p. vii. About anything that might be called a ‘‘liberal’’ education of 
the laboring classes, ‘‘who in all countries form the great majority of the inhabitants 
Coleridge was skeptical. Such knowledge of the Scriptures as would enable them to do 


their duty as men and Christians, and wisdom in their own craft—perhaps these were gen- 
erally sufficient, he had suggested in his Lay sermon addressed to the higher classes (London, 
1816), p. 7. 

18 Curtis and Tegg, in the Prospectus of their cheaper rival encyclopedia (to be found 
in the collection of bibliographical notices referred to above) professed especial interest in 
the ‘‘great body of the people"’ who ‘“‘have awoke from that ignorance in which they had 
slept for ages, and have sprung up in their new character as thinking beings, qualified to 
inquire and to discuss; and despising both the despotism and the bigotry that woul pro- 
hibit or impede their improvement."’ But they saw an opportunity of catering to the 
upper classes as well, since the revolution among ‘‘the masses’’ was spurring on the higher 
classes who ‘‘feel that they must now go forward, or be trodden down; that to retain their 
rank and character in public estimation, their minds must be better cultivated, their 
sphere of knowledge more widely extended.”’ 
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Finally, there is much in the style of the Prospectus that is charac- 
teristic of Coleridge and not always Coleridge at his best: witness the 
eighth paragraph on the infected bales imported from France (can this 
even be a pun on the name of Pierre Bayle?) and the struggles, in 
paragraphs 13 and 17, to justify retroactively what has already been 
written—struggles familiar to all who know his prose in its unrevised 
manuscript form. 

The captions and mottoes of the Prospectus are reproduced in fac- 
simile, facing page 182; the proposed table of contents (reduced in size 
and margins cut) facing page 183. The text proper follows. 


[1] With the ancients, the term EncycLop#p1,, explained itself. It was 
really Instruction in a cycle, i.e. the cycle of the seven liberal Arts and Sciences, 
that constituted the course of education for the higher class of citizens; gram- 
mar being the first, and each of the others having its particular place in the 
cycle determined by its dependency on the preceding. This division originat- 
ing in the political chasm, common to all the ancient republics, between free- 
men and slaves, has passed away with the circumstances that occasioned it. 
In the mean time the sphere of knowledge has been dilated, and the human 
mind has extended its conquests in all directions. Not inconsiderable even 
with regard to the primary laws of sentient and insensate nature, the acquisi- 
tions of modern Europe have been vast indeed in the practical deductions 
from these laws, and greater still in the discovery of the phenomena, in which 
their operation is traced or excited: and to all these must be added, as not 
seldom in close connection with them, a new world of historical, biographical, 
and geological information. Hence the word, Encyclopedia, is now a mere 
proper name, that serves to distinguish the works so called, but without desig- 
nating their contents or their specific object. It has been retained in title- 
pages, as an old stone, with the arms of a family long extinct, is sometimes as 
an ornament or a curiosity cemented into the wall, or over the door-way of a 
new building. If ever we recall the original import of the word, it is to provoke 
an innocent smile at its incongruity with its present application—viz. In- 
struction in a circle, that is to say, the omne scibile in a strait line from A to Z. 
This indeed may appear a mere trifle, and for itself would be adduced only 
as an amusing instance of the revolutions to which words are liable. But un- 
fortunately the inapplicability of a strictly scientific method to a modern En- 
cyclopedia, such as shall include the whole of its contents, has led to the aban- 
donment of all principle of rational arrangement; and it may be safely asserted 
of all our Universal Dictionaries hitherto, that the chief difference between 
them, in respect of their plan, consists in the more or less complete ‘disorgani- 
zation of the Sciences and Systematic Arts: now retaining certain integral 
portions of the system as integers, forming each an entire treatise, but resign- 
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ing these treatises to the places severally assigned them by the accident of 
their initial letters;!* and now splintering all alike into their fractional parts, 
with an arrangement merely alphabetical.?® Nor has the imperfection rested 
here. This very alphabetical position was but too frequently determined by 
the caprice or convenience of the compiler; inasmuch as the division of parts 
into minor parts had no settled limit. Thus, one technical or scientific term 
included as its subordinates, and to be explained in the same article, sometimes 
more, sometimes fewer, other terms: and the arrangement became neither 
properly scientific, nor properly alphabetical. It had the inconveniences of 
both, without the advantages of either.’ 

[2] The results are such as might have been expected, in part from the 
necessity of such plans, and in part from the interference of individual whim, 
carelessness, and procrastination, to which they afforded the amplest oppor- 
tunities, and even frequent temptation. Numerous articles of important in- 
formation will be found where the reader could have least expected to find 
them; while articles of equal interest (either because they were forgotten, or 
because the references to them were made by one writer and the articles re- 
ferred to written by another, of whose plan they formed no part) are in many 
cases not to be found at all. 

[3] A second result is, that an Universal Dictionary so constructed, equally 
with an Encyclopedia the most methodically arranged, requires alphabetical 
references; but with a two-fold inconvenience, from which the latter would be 
free. First, the references, instead of being collected in one appropriate index, 
or at least in some known portion of the work, are scattered throughout the 
whole; and this is no slight annoyance, when a scientific term happens to 
have many synonymes, as for instance, Azote, Nitrogen, Phlogisticated Air, 
&c. Secondly, the references must eventually lead the reader through as many 
volumes, as those other words happen to be placed in, which are necessary to 
be previously understood in order to a tolerable comprehension of the term 
first sought. Of the truth of this remark, and of the extent to which it is true, 
every reader who wishes to acquire a general knowledge of the physical or 
physiological terms, that are now so often introduced in conversation and 
popular literature, may readily convince himself. He need only read through 
any one number of a Philosophical Magazine, referring to an Encyclopedia 
so constructed, for the purport of each word which he does not understand, 
and practical proofs will occur with more than sufficient frequency. 

[4] A third evil, resulting from the same causes, is the utter want of all 
proportion in the space occupied by each article, relatively either to the im- 
portance of the particular subject, or to the promised limits of the whole 
work. Hence too it arises that the Proprietors are frequently reduced to a 


1* This was the plan adopted by the compilers of the Britannica (1st ed., 1771). 


20 Abraham Rees’s Cyclopedia, based originally on Chambers’, was probably the best 
known instance of this second plan. 
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choice of evils. The work must be extended far beyond the first expectation 
of the purchasers, or the articles assigned to the latter volumes must be croud- 
ed [sic] in scanty and superficial abridgments. They contract to give the public 
an Universal Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, but the execution outgrows 
the plan. Either openly then, or in the form of Supplementary Volumes, 
(bearing perhaps a large proportion to the whole work) this pledge must be 
redeemed. In both cases the disorder and dislocation, and in many instances 
the deficiencies, remain unremedied. We might look in vain for any intelligible 
reason, why this article is allowed to branch out on all sides, in full luxuriance 
of limb and foliage, while others of equal, and not seldom of far greater, in- 
terest are reduced to a mere sterile definition: 
And less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 


Throng numberless. 
Par. Lost, Book 1. 780. 


[5] Thus in one of our most popular Encyclopedias, a word of barbarous, 
or perhaps of sportive origin, “‘Alamodality,”’ occupies seven or eight times 
the space assigned to ““NaturAL THEOLOGY,” which is dismissed to our aston- 
ishment, in a very inadequate definition of a line and a half, and without even 
a single reference to any other part of the work!”! 

[6] The fourth ill consequence of this arbitrary arrangement calls for a some- 
what fuller consideration. It requires but a moment’s reflection to be convinced, 
that the most voluminous Encyclopedia, which has yet appeared, is incom- 
parably too narrow to contain an Universal History of Knowledge in its pres- 
ent state; and that the authors and compilers will have satisfied all rational 
expectations if only nothing shall be found excluded from any other cause 
than the higher importance of that which has been admitted; in order that on 
all subjects the ends of general information at least may be accomplished. 
Where, therefore, selection is so imperiously required, there must be an ade- 
quate necessity that certain fixed and intelligible principles should be pre- 
established. An Encyclopedia neither is, nor can reasonably be considered as, 
the book which a man of profound science is likely to consult for those things 
in which he is himself eminent. He will seek for accessions to his knowledge in 
the works of contemporaries employed like himself in extending the pomeeria 
of science, and will often be most interested in speculations, the worth and 
stability of which are yet undetermined. But an Encyclopedia is a History of 
human knowledge, in which therefore these intellectual embryos, which at 
best are (as it were) but truths in the future tense, have no rightful or beseem- 
ing place. This indeed we hold to be a principle of such paramount impor- 
tance, that we take the earliest opportunity of avowing our determination of 
a strict and systematic adherence to it: and we here give our public pledge 
that the EncycLop#p1A MerTropo.itana shall be so far historical in all re- 


21 Rees's Cyclopedia committed this sin (see Vol. I of the edition completed in 1819). 
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spects, that only what has been established, or is at least already publici juris, 
and to be found in the records of Science and Literature, shall form the main 
body of every article: and that any opinions or speculations of the writer 
himself shall be declared to be such, and be given distinctly as a mere appen- 
dix of the article to which they belong. Means, too, have been provided which 
will afford a sufficient security, that the matter thus introduced shall possess 
at least the negative merit of innocence and decorum. 

[7] We may now with better effect particularize the evil, to which we have 
been referring: though it is indeed not obscurely implied in the preceding re- 
marks, extorted from us by our sense of its mischievous nature on the one 
hand, and of its close dependence on the general construction of the work on 
the other. From the licence, which the planless plan of former works allows 
to the separate writers—in one place, instead of a fair and systematic history 
of the received truths and established discoveries in the department of knowl- 
edge, which was to have been exhibited, and in the drawing up of which the 
only merits requisite are those of perspicuity, compression and arrangement, 
(merits unostentatious indeed, but which at least imply a perfect mastery of 
the subject,) the larger portion of the space is filled up with the individual 
writer’s own crude conceptions and prolix argumentation—while in another, 
on some subject of the highest interest, lo! in tarnished fragments over the 
numerous volumes, an old work torn asunder by all the letters of the alpha- 
bet!?? and reminding the classical reader of the decrepit Pelias, whose credu- 
lous daughters were induced by the artifices of Medea to cut his aged limbs 
in pieces, as the sole and certain means of restoring him, like another A’son, 
to the blooming honours of youth. 

Atque utinam his potius nugis tota— 


But these are trifles: would, there were no worse !?* 


[8] For we are compelled to add, that these are not the worst consequences 
that have been occasioned by the absence of a well-ordered plan. Not only 
open warlike stores and the avowed and ostensible implements of hostility 
against the truths of natural as well as revealed religion, but infected bales, 
have been imported under the neutral flag of scientific instruction; and the 
melancholy distinction of having perverted a work devoted to the Arts and 
Sciences into a vehicle for the contraband wares of licentiousness, materialism 
and infidelity, is no longer left entire to the volumes of the French Encyclo- 
pedia. 

[9] We may now be permitted to place before the reader the ScHEME which 
we propose to substitute, or the principal Outlines of the ENcycLop#DIA 
MeETROPOLITANA. The work will not exceed twenty-five volumes, quarto, and 
consists of four main Divisions. The first, which for the sake of distinction 


2 Wm. Smellie, the first editor of the Britannica, said facetiously that he had made it 
with a pair of scissors (Kerr's Memoirs (Edinburgh, 1811], I, 362-63). 


23 Juvenal, Satire IV. 
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we have called the Philosophical part, comprises the Pure Sciences in two 
volumes; and the second, or Scientific part, the Mixed and Applied Sciences 
in six volumes. The third, or Biographical part, is devoted to Biography 
chronologically arranged, History, Chronology, and Political Geography, in 
eight volumes; and the concluding or Miscellaneous part, occupying eight 
volumes of the work, besides being referential and supplementary to the pre- 
ceding volumes, will have the unique advantage of presenting to the Public, 
for the first time, a Philosophical and Etymological Lexicon of the English 
Language; the citations selected and arranged chronologically, yet including 
all the purposes of a common Dictionary. The volume of Index will complete 
this division. It will be instantly seen that the first two divisions of a work, 
thus arranged, will grow naturally out of each other; the needful references 
will therefore be generally retrospective, and rarely made to future volumes. 
In our Biographical department we shall teach the same truths by example, 
that have been evolved in the former divisions, and stimulate to the exertions 
that have developed them ;—while in our Miscellaneous portion or in the In- 
dex, every word will be found in its usual alphabetical place, as in any other 
Dictionary, with a plain reference to the volume and page containing its full 
explanation in the present work; together with a variety of interesting articles 
either illustrative of the former divisions, or in their own nature miscellane- 
ous. Each division of the work will be separately paged, so that when com- 
pleted it may be bound according to its several divisions; while during the 
publication, the relative proportions of these four divisions will be accurately 
preserved in each part. 

[10] Such is the general outline of the proposed Scheme. The following 
Table places the principal Sub-divisions, likewise, before the reader’s eye, 
with as much detail as is compatible with the limits, or requisite for the pur- 
poses, of a Prospectus. It will be seen too, that a more particularized and 
systematic justification of the principles, on which the Scheme has been con- 
structed, will be afforded in the Preliminary Treatise, or General Introduction 
to the work. [The reproduction of the Table faces p. 183.] 

[11] A work of the kind announced in the present Prospectus must be con- 
sidered in two points of view—its immediate effects during the publication, 
and its value when completed. 

[12] With regard to the latter, the defects of former Encyclopedias have 
been displayed, as far as they are involved in the plans adopted, or are occa- 
sioned by them. With regard to the former, we must again revert to the main 
point of difference, by which the two Encyclopedias of highest reputation are 
distinguished from each other: namely, that in the earlier work the principal 
Arts and Sciences are given in entire treatises, each in the place assigned by 
the initial letter of the name by which it is best known: in the latter work 
the same information is, or is presumed to be, dispersed throughout the whole, 
according to the initial letters of the various technical terms. What is the 
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result? In the very first volume, and before even the elements of Physiology, 
Surgery, Medicine, Geometry, Logic, or Metaphysics, have been treated, the 
article Abscess or Abscesses in Surgery is followed by Abscisse in Conics, 
Absolute in Metaphysics, in Politics, in Algebra, in Astronomy, &c. with 
seven references to as many volumes, (several of them to volumes that could 
not be expected within twice the number of years)—this again by Absolu- 
tion, Absorbents, Abstract Ideas and Absurdity. Now as the definitions of 
these words, in every instance, presuppose a knowledge not yet given, the 
inevitable consequence is, that a large part, in many instances the far larger 
part, of each volume, must be unintelligible, and of course, uninteresting to 
the purchaser, till the completion of the whole work: that is, in the present 
case, fifteen or sixteen years! The earlier Encyclopedia is free from this in- 
convenience, and indeed from many others, inseparable from the plan of its 
later rival; it has, however, an inconvenience of its own, by no means of equal, 
yet of considerable, weight, if by any better plan it can be avoided. For it 
must often happen, that the whole of one part, or the far greater portion, 
must be occupied by some one subject, necessary indeed in an Encyclopedia, 
yet interesting perhaps only to the smallest part of its purchasers. Thus the 
attraction and information of a new book are lost, in this case; and to pur- 
chasers, whose aim is rather directed to general information, than to particular 
sciences, this is no trifling loss. Now as one twelfth only of our work will be 
devoted to the pure and abstract Sciences, the larger portion of each part 
will be of a nature interesting to every adult member of the purchaser’s 
family :*4 while of the smallest part only can it be anticipated with any prob- 
ability that no one of the family will be interested in it. And this too will be 
effected without encouraging the dangerous habit of desultory and unconnect- 
ed reading, than which perhaps scarce any thing tends more to weaken alike 
the morals, the judgment, and the memory. After its completion, the work 
will appear as an orderly Digest of all the great points of human knowledge 
and, notwithstanding its comparatively moderate extent and price, must form 
the most perfect system of intellectual Instruction and Entertainment, that 
has been hitherto submitted to the Friends and Patrons of Art, Science, His- 
tory, and general Literature in Great Britain. 

[13] We would place our claims to the favourable attention and patronage 
of the public, on two grounds. 1. That the great outline of our plan is free 
from the numerous defects and inconveniences involved in the plan of all pre- 
ceding works of the kind, or occasioned or permitted by it. 2. That the plan 
now substituted possesses great positive advantages, peculiar to itself—On 
the defects, errors, omissions, and contradictions in the execution of former 
Encyclopedias we have been wholly silent.—These have indeed employed, 
and will continue to employ, our most assiduous search; not, however, for the 


24 The contents of each “‘part’’ was to include something of each of the three—as it 
developed, four—divisions. 
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invidious purpose of displaying them to the public (unless indeed we are com- 
pelled by invidious opposition) but in order to avoid the same or similar de- 
fects in the execution of our own work. The criticism into which we have 
entered, was imposed upon us not less by duty and common-sense than by 
necessity, as the only adequate answer to an objection, which it would have 
been a proof of thoughtlessness and ignorance not to have anticipated—That 
our ground was pre-occupied. But we now leave this part of our task with a 
pleasure proportioned to the reluctance with which we commenced it. Hence- 
forward we stand on our own grounds without any adventitious aid from 
comparison. 

[14] From what has been already seen of our plan, in the necessary discus- 
sion of its relative merits, we presume that we appropriate to the work the 
title of an Encyclopedia by an especial right, and that of a Philosophical Dic- 
tionary on a plea of superior propriety. But in addition to the main Outlines 
of our plan, we would beg to call the reader’s attention to two distinguishing 
features of its execution, which will be found perfectly original. A BroGraPHy 
chronologically arranged, which, we repeat, will give the most important con- 
tents of all History, not only in their most interesting, but in their only real, 
and therefore in their truly philosophical form; and secondly, a Lexicon of 
ENnGuLIsH Worps, which comprising the purposes of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 
by exhibiting what has been their actual use, will also contain the history of 
such applications of each word in the chronological arrangement of the au- 
thorities cited;*—the necessity and various uses of which might form no 
subordinate part of an Essay on the Desiderata of English Literature. 

[15] Nor can we neglect the argument for such a work as the present, which 
is derivable from the peculiar circumstances of our times. The political 
changes of the world have not been more wonderful than the scientific and 
moral revolutions that have occurred within the last few years ——The new 
views, new discoveries and fresh facts, especially in all the different branches 
of Experimental Philosophy which every year has brought with it, are un- 
paralleled in the history of human knowledge; and the accessions have not 
seldom been of such a nature as no mere supplementary Postscript can em- 
brace. For in many instances they affect the whole theory and consequent 
arrangement of the Art or Science to which they belong.2* Our project is in 
this respect singularly fortunate in point of time. It will have to collect and 
combine the rich but scattered elements of future Science; while a still more 
important argument for our plan and for the period of its execution, will be 
found in the manifest tendency of all the Arts and Sciences at present, from 

2 For Richardson's criticism of Johnson's dictionary see the preface to his own lexicon 
as published in two volumes after its serial edition in the Metropolitana had been com- 
pleted 

* That Coleridge was well versed in the scientific controversies of his day and keenly 
interested in the philosophic implications of the opposing theories has been shown in 
various studies of recent date 
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the most purely intellectual even to the labours of the common mechanic, to 
lose their former insulated character, and organize themselves into one har- 
monious body of knowledge. The civilized World is now doing that which 
the EncycLtopzp1A Merropo.itana is preparing to do; and for which it is 
providing a correspondent Repository. 

[16] Of equal consequence is the previous mutual understanding of the 
men of letters—and it is with no ordinary pleasure that the Proprietors can 
announce, that not only their endeavours to secure a co-partnery of admitted 
talent and of the highest celebrity have been successful; but that the Pre- 
liminary Treatise, in which the scheme of arrangement and the main principles 
and objects of the component articles are developed, will have received, first, 
the different suggestions, and finally, the assent of all the gentlemen who have 
engaged their assistance, so as to be in substance, the work and pledge of 
them all. Nor should we omit that the execution of the work will be submitted 
at settled and short intervals to their common inspection as a literary Com- 
mittee superintending its whole progress. 

[17] On the other hand, the Proprietors have not disguised from themselves 
that their undertaking is of the most arduous kind. The mass of ability requi- 
site, will be great in proportion to the originality of our plan; and the perse- 
verance, harmony and punctuality, that are indispensable conditions of its 
success, must be commensurate with the difficulty of uniting variety with 
system, and of reconciling selectness and calculated proportion with univer- 
sality as a whole, and fulness in each component part. If in addition to this, 
the amount of capital demanded and already dedicated to the one purpose of 
securing this coalition, and of overcoming these difficulties, be considered; 
with the number and high character of the artists, the men of science, and 
men of letters, on whose zealous co-operation, now pledged to us, we rest our 
pretention to the first acts of the public favour, and our confident hopes of 
continued support—not forgetting the relief and moral influence of a regular 
employment afforded during all seasons of the year to so many industrious 
mechanics as must necessarily be engaged on this work—the Proprietors of 
the EncycLop£p1A METROPOLITANA dare promise themselves, that by no re- 
flecting Reader will the present Prospectus be deemed too serious. 


Only a few parts of this elaborately projected encyclopedia were 
issued under the auspices of Curtis and his original collaborators. The 
publishing house of Fenner went into bankruptcy in 1819, and the 
work seems to have been seriously interrupted. However, the Prospec- 
tus and the first parts (published anonymously) evoked a good deal 
of interest from the reviewers. Comments were varied. The Monthly 
review expressed general approval, although it passed over Coleridge’s 
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introductory treatise as ‘‘rather florid and somewhat confused.’’?? The 
British critic took the philosophic scheme and general introduction 
very seriously but professed a little uncertainty as to the writer’s 
meaning. It suggested that the miscellaneous portions of an encyclo- 
pedia were, after all, more important than the complete treatises and 
more deserving of ‘‘experimenting for improvement.” It commended 
wholeheartedly, however, the Metropolitana’s “sincere regard for re- 
vealed religion, and... . firm determination to maintain its interests 
in opposition to the deistical Encyclopedists of France, and to the 
lukewarm writers of our own country.’”*® It is interesting to note in 
passing that William Hazlitt referred to the Metropolitana in one of 
his gibes at Coleridge. In his eleventh paper on drama for the London 
magazine he complained that there was no drama worth writing 
about, and introduced an imaginary conversation with Coleridge by 
the remark: 

Now would be the time for Mr. Coleridge to turn his talents to account, 
and write for the stage, when there is no topic to confine his pen, or “‘constrain 
his genius by mastery.” . . . . Under the assumed head of the Drama, he might 
unfold the whole mysteries of Swedenborg, or ascend the third heaven of in- 
vention with Jacob Behmen: he might write a treatise on all the unknown 
sciences, and finish the Encyclopedia Metropolitana in a pocket form. 

In 1826 Curtis agreed to edit for Thomas Tegg an inexpensive popu- 
lar work that could be quickly completed while the Metropolitana 
dragged on. The story of the piracy suit instituted by the Metropoli- 
tana against this new London encyclopedia was outlined in my intro- 
duction to the Treatise on method. Records of the case (Mawman v. 
Tegg) recently brought to my attention by Professor Bald show that 


it was an amazingly intricate one. Suit for an injunction was brought 
by Joseph Mawman and Robert Baldwin, both assignees of Fenner, 
and some twenty others, against Thomas Tegg, who specialized in 
cheap reprints and abridgments and, according to Curwen,*° did more 
for the reading than the writing world. Charles Richardson, author of 
the Metropolitana’s lexicon, was one of the plaintiffs, and it appears 
that a considerable amount of the alleged piracy was from the lexico- 


7 LXXXIX (1819), 191. Coleridge himself complained that the editors had turned 
his introduction topsy-turvy 

#8 X (1818), 347-61 29 II (1820), 685-90. 

2 H. A. Curwen, History of bookselling (London, 1874), pp. 271-72 and 393. Cf. the 
cynical reference to Tegg in Carlyle’s copyright petition, cited by Curwen. 
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graphical section of the work. Difficult questions were therefore raised 
as to the applicability of copyright to dictionaries. Attention to this 
aspect of the case brings out clearly the importance attached to the 
method of the lexicon and its relative novelty. The general historical 
scheme, which was announced in Coleridge’s Prospectus, has been rec- 
ognized recently as anticipating that of the New English dictionary.*' 
Richardson, however, was a disciple of Horne Tooke and applied 
much of Tooke’s theory in the compilation of the dictionary. This won 
him both friends and enemies; it was something that neither Coleridge 
nor the Metropolitana’s philologian Stoddart could have approved. 

In the course of the piracy suit intricate problems developed as to 
the exact ownership of the Metropolitana at various stages of its career 
and as to the status of Robert Baldwin—whether he was acting as an 
assignee of Rest Fenner or in the interests of his own firm. Curtis’ am- 
biguous position added to the complications, naturally, as did the 
alleged fact that the Metropolitana had itself drawn largely on an 
encyclopedia of which Tegg held the copyright.** The case, which was 
argued in chancery, was never carried to the law courts as ordered by 
the Lord Chancellor, but compromised “upon the payment of a con- 
siderable sum of money by the Defendant to the Plaintiffs.’"** Tegg 
and his editor had put up a fairly plausible defense and, according to 
Tegg’s statement in a foreword to the London encyclopedia, com- 
promised the case only to avoid the disaster that would follow upon 
even a temporary interruption of publication. Comparison of the early 
sections of the two lexicons leads the layman to sympathize with the 
Metropolitana’s claims, however. 

Before May, 1828, many of the Metropolitana’s treatises had been 
published, apparently completing the ‘‘Formal Sciences’—with the 
exception of metaphysics—and the five ‘“Mixed Sciences.”’ Several of 

1 The account of the NED given in its original Preface (1888) would lead anyone to 
think that the historical method of dictionary-making was first introduced in England in 
1857 with the prospectus drawn up by the Philological Society ; but in the 1933 supplement 
appeared tardy recognition of the Metropolitana’s innovation in method. Coleridge's sense 
of the need for a historical dictionary was attested in a note to chap. xii of the Biograps 
in his unpublished “‘Logic"’ (Coleridge on logic and learning [New Haven, 1929], pp. 115-16), 
and in his correspondence about the Metropolitana. For tentative evidence that he began 
the work of selecting materials for a lexicon for the encyclopedia see ‘‘Coleridge manu- 


scripts in the Forster Library,"’ Notes & queries, November 24, 1934. It is interesting to 
note that the poet's grandson, Herbert Coleridge, was the first general editor of the NED 


a 


#2 Probably the Encyclopedia Parthensis, purchased by Tegg when it was out of print, 
shortly before he issued the London encyclopedia 
. during the time of Lord Chancellor Eldon (Lon- 


23 James Russel], Reports of cases 
don, 1829), II, 405. 
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the “Applied Sciences” had been covered, and the lexicon had reached 
“Ger.”’ Biography and history had been carried ‘“‘from the Creation 
to the History of the Christian Church in the third Century,” accord- 
ing to the announcement of the new publishers, Baldwin and Cradock. 
The reorganization of the work had been undertaken by Archdeacon 
Lyall, at the request of the bishop of London, and a good deal of first- 
rate talent had been enlisted. Edward Smedley was made editor, and 
after his death in 1836 the work was carried to its conclusion in 1845 
by Hugh James Rose and his brother. During Coleridge’s lifetime a 
considerable part of a quarto edition was put out by Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy, who rearranged the serial issues and bound them in 
twenty-five volumes. Griffin and Company, who purchased the work 
after it had been completed, began in 1847 the publication of a quarto 
edition that should, in its arrangement, conform more closely to the 
plan proposed by Coleridge; at least one volume of this edition ap- 
peared, The encyclopedia of mental philosophy, which included Cole- 
ridge’s Science of method, Stoddart’s Universal grammar, Whately’s 
Logic and Rhetoric, and three other treatises by writers of distinction.*4 
Griffin’s cabinet edition of the encyclopedia—the important treatises 
printed in separate volumes—was begun a year or two later. 

It is possible that during the period when Baldwin and Cradock 
were putting out the twenty-five-volume quarto edition (1828-36) 
Coleridge reaped some reward for his earlier labors. At least we know 
that a letter from Coleridge to these publishers, dated June 29, 1832, 
acknowledged the receipt some time previously of £102.% Since Bald- 
win was one of the assignees of Fenner, this may have been in payment 
of an old debt, perhaps not connected with the encyclopedia, but it 
may well have been due Coleridge from the assets of that work. It is 
pleasant to surmise that Coleridge received this material acknowledg- 
ment from the Metropoliiana during the later years of his life, for 
fifteen years after his death his name was being used for what it was 
then worth in advertising the very successful cabinet edition.* 


Vassar COLLEGE 


** A copy of this work has been shown me by Professor Bald. 

* Professor L. N. Broughton has given me permission to cite this letter, which he is just 
now publishing. For the letter and an important editorial note see Nineteenth-century stud- 
ies, ed. H. J. Davis, W. C. De Vane, and R. C. Bald (Ithaca, announced for 1940). 

** For the use of Coleridge's name in the Prospectus of this edition see the frontispiece 
of Coleridge on logic and learning. 
























TIMOTHY DWIGHT AND HIS CONNECTICUT 
PERCY H. BOYNTON 


IMOTHY DWIGHT viewed the social scene as a proud mem- 

ber of a fortunate state. A Connecticut man, he was happy to 

belong to a community with nearly two centuries of history and 
traditions, though he was somewhat uneasily conscious that the 
frontier was still too near to insure the completest stability. At an 
early stage Massachusetts and New York had threatened to divide 
the two Connecticut colonies between them, but now these sturdy 
states served to buttress their little neighbor with supporting age and 
tradition. Yet across the Catskills was open mountain country, and 
north of the narrow barrier of Massachusetts was the northern New 
England tier of settlements which were still quite largely in the 
pioneering stage. 

Whenever, then, his travels carried him into the newer regions, 
Dwight viewed them as a middle-aged man might view adolescents, 
impatient of their inexperience, irresponsibility, restlessness, turbu- 
lence, and shrillness; tolerant of them only as one may be tolerant of 
children’s diseases which have to be endured by the sufferers and 
nursed by guardians because of their inoculant service to adulthood. 
Thus the shock troops of frontiering—the traders, fishermen, lumber- 
men—were no more to him than cultural cannon fodder who preceded 
the only admirable pioneers, ‘“‘men, accustomed to patient labour, of 
persevering firmness, and superior even to the real ills of life; men in- 
fluenced by some great and commanding motive, connected with a 
settlement on the soil.’’ He recognized that the earliest pioneers did 
an important job. Yet he deplored the fact that they had “no other 
use than to remove the difficulties which might discourage the at- 
tempts of better and more quiet men.’’ When they had once broken 
ground and set up stakes in the new country, they did not settle, and, 
worse still, they did not settle down. It was easy come and easy go 
with them. The little hamlets where they tarried and drank and sang 
and swore were too poor to hire ministers and were recruited from too 
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many sources to agree on creeds even if they could have afforded pas- 
tors. The itinerant preachers were almost worse than none, with their 
loose talk and all too often the loose morals that accompanied it. The 
men at the top of this unstable society were adventurers, land- 
grabbers, hard money-lenders, a bad lot—lax principled and tight 
fisted. So the new regions got off, as a rule, to poor starts. One of the 
few hopes from this was that they were so poor that general revulsion 
might lead to better ways. Another and sounder hope was that genu- 
ine settlers would reduce chaos to order and, with the development of 
farmlands and the beginnings of agriculture, ‘commute . . . . poverty 
for competence and competence for wealth.” For the wealth thus ac- 
cumulated could be invested to establish the proper setting for the life 
which might fittingly acknowledge, in Edward Johnson’s fine phrase, 
“the wonder-working Providence of Zion’s Savior in New England.”’ 
In spite, therefore, of what frontier evolution must be, Dwight’s 
attitude toward Vermont, youngest of the New England states (for 
Maine was still only a ‘‘district’’), was that of a crusty bachelor toward 
other peoples’ brats. New Hampshire, a shade older, seemed redeem- 
able, hope lying in a benevolent conspiracy of the men of soundest 
minds and morals. On the other hand, Massachusetts, parent of 
Connecticut, was not a hope but a fulfilment. It had long demon- 
strated the soundness of a government that could rule in accordance 
with Puritan ideals. To protect the church, it had been capable of en- 
forcing its decrees; to suppress heresy, it had been able to meet 
emergencies; to preserve orthodoxy, it had been strong enough to 
resist foreign domination and domestic revolt. Thus it was that in 
Connecticut, also, the ideal of a political community had been ap- 
proached because of the initial wisdom of the godly planters of 
Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield who in January, 1639, 
did for themselves and their successors, and such as should be adjoined to 
them at any time afterwards, enter into combination and confederation, to- 
gether, to maintain the liberty, and purity, of the Gospel, and the discipline 
of the churches, then practised among them; and in their civil affairs to be 
guided, and governed, according to such laws, rules, orders, and decrees, as 
should be made conformably to the Constitution then adopted.? 


Travels in New England and New York (4 vols.; New Haven, 1821), II, 233—40. 


Ibid., I, 253. 
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Dwight wrote at great length in the Travels about the democratic 
mechanism and its operations and rejoiced in the triumph of law and 
order. Speaking in secular terms, he was freely committed to the rule 
of the people. He believed in the steadying influence of a common con- 
cern in the commonweal. In this political relationship the people were 
truly sovereign, the elected officers truly servants of the people. They 
could brush aside a knave or a fool as easily as they could elect him, 
and though able men were returned to office for years and years, as 
their tenure was only for a twelvemonth, they were, in effect, on con- 
tinual probation. Thus, he maintained, the citizen had achieved an 
extraordinary degree of freedom. Gone was the vaunted power of the 
magistrate which loomed so large in the early days of the parent 
colony. 

Yet on second thought we uncover a mental reservation which sup- 
plies more of a distinction than a difference, since to Timothy Dwight 
the stabilizing, or even the coercive, force had simply been shifted 
from the power of the magistrate to the weight of law supported by 
public opinion. Without making Winthrop’s application, Dwight 
could say “Amen!” to Winthrop’s doctrine that one kind of liberty 
was natural or corrupt and that “the other kind of liberty . . . . civil 
or federal .... may also be termed moral..... This liberty is the 
proper end and object of authority, and cannot subsist without it; and 
it is a liberty to that only which is good, just and moral.” Both 
Dwight and Winthrop maintained that “rational liberty’”’ was the 
happy mean between political slavery and slavery to the passions; 
but somehow, in Dwight’s opinion, a body of law had been evolved 
which shared finality only with scriptural revelation. This authority, 
he declared, was expressed in a government which, under law, ‘“‘should 
control absolutely every citizen . . . . and whoever opposed it should 
be crushed by its power.’’ It is not surprising that it shortly seemed 
pertinent to Mr. Dwight, as it did to many another stalwart, to 
explain away the Blue Laws of Connecticut. 

In rounding up his account of the Nutmeg State as a body politic, 
Dwight concluded that it was as near to a pure democracy as could be 
reached in a state with a representative legislature. It was flexible, 
yet good public service and wide support of law made it stable too. 
How could so happy a balance be accounted for? First of all, said 
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Dwight, it came from a goodly heritage. The early settlers were set on 
maintaining firm legal control, and their own “rectilinear integrity” 
saw to the fixing of a Mosaic code. Circumstances were favorable. 
The colonists knew they were being watched from London and that 
they had a reputation to make. They were threatened by the Indians 
and had to face them with a solid front. When the menace of the 
Indians was overcome, the menace of the French wholesomely re- 
placed it. The clergy supplemented the government. The state was 
just big enough to escape domination by a demagogue and just small 
enough not to be unwieldy. The restive and shiftless were drawn away 
by the lure of the West. And so in the natural course of events 
Connecticut came to be the ‘‘Land of Steady Habits.’” 


For insuring this steadiness of habit, however, one means was 
needed—popular education. Dwight’s whole life was involved in it, 
first as pupil and student, then in two parishes as preacher and school- 
master, and for his last twenty-two years, as college president. The 
comments and discussion of schools and schooling in his Travels are 
frequent and often extended. 

In general, Dwight was satisfied that the experiment in popular 
education had been more amply tried in New England than anywhere 
else in the world. He felt that this had been possible largely because 
there were no peasantry and no dominant class that was afraid of 
breeding discontent among the lower orders by the infection of a little 


learning. As the figures showed that, when he was president of Yale, 


less than a thousand recruits for the aristocracy of intellect were en- 
rolled in all the eight New England colleges, he measured the values 
of popular education by the products of the common schools. These 
included the useful fruits of vocational training, general literacy, the 
provocative effects of this on the inquiring mind, and, above all, the 
contribution of schooling to a democratic government. 

In a community in which local government was distributed through 
several counties, scores of towns, and hundreds of subordinate units, 
Dwight estimated that three-quarters of the male voters held some 
office or other in the course of a normal lifetime. The town meetings 
were local legislatures filled with literate voters closely concerned 


3 Ibid., I, 286-91 
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with the common welfare. Each of these he regarded as a little school 
where men served apprenticeship in public life and public business. It 
offered full scope ‘for the genius, understanding and eloquence of any 
man,’ and as a government among neighborly peers on matters of the 
most concrete sorts it gave small chance for fustian or buncombe. 
Since the participants were as jealous for their own reputations as they 
were for the public weal, they tried to win and hold and deserve public 
approval. The towns could not carry on without them, but they could 
not have carried on at all as pure democracies if the voters had not 
been able to read, write, and figure. Given this ability their adult 
education continued as they shared in the councils and the transac- 
tions of the community. ‘To such a state of society, extensively found 
in New England at large, this general diffusion of knowledge seems in- 
dispensable. All these departments require some, and many of them 
much, thought, good sense, and information. Unless, therefore, 
knowledge were generally extended, they could not be usefully filled.’’4 

This was not all there was to be said for the educative advantage 
of sharing in the business of a democratic government. The reverend 
president of Yale College had a definite, and evidently at times pain- 
ful, acquaintanceship with professional scholars. And in dealing with 
the practical affairs of the community this had made him very skep- 
tical as to the values of any “brain trust.’’ Theories and general prin- 
ciples were well enough in their places; but managing a town was a 
practical matter. The man who could do it was the man who had 
learned by doing. 

Of business, which is necessarily done in detail, if done to any purpose, the 
mere scholar literally knows nothing. He may be able to write a good political 
book; but he cannot do political business, because he has never done it. A 
plain man, educated in the business of a town, will easily show him, that in 
knowledge of this kind he is an infant ...., whatever may be his genius, or 
his acquisitions.® 
Not only this, but the same plain man, drafting laws and operating 
under the laws of his own drafting, could discuss them in terms of how 
they worked rather than in terms of how they might or should work. 

Although Dwight could write zestfully about the skill and discretion 
of the practically trained citizen of Connecticut, he could also be de- 


4 Ibid., I, 249; IV, 300-301 § Ibid., I, 250. 
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pressed at thought of the demagogue and the mob. There was no 
place for natural rights in Dwight’s political equation, nor for liberty 
and equality. He regarded them all as slogans of the malcontents who 
had nothing but their necks to lose and who lived in a tolerant coun- 
try where liberty to complain involved no risks at all. These apostles 
of unrest, he found, were always unorthodox in religion and tainted 
with French political thought. And they were social menaces, for 
they were endowed with complete effrontery, the gift of gab, and an 
appetite for power. Thus, when they were agitating in behalf of what 
they said were their natural rights, they were simply displaying what 
Dwight called their natural depravity—a depravity not confined to 
the dangerous demagogue but common to all his fellows. On no point 
was he more dogmatic than on this: ‘All science of mankind is 
founded in facts; and is formed of facts and the relations which spring 
from them. The first great fact in the science of man is that he is a de- 
praved being. This is the first and fundamental fact.’’® Moreover, it 
was all too clear that there was no essential alliance between knowledge 
and virtue. Reading, writing, and arithmetic unsupplemented by 
moral instruction and social control would certainly school the chil- 
dren in a kind of literate capacity for sin; and, unless both state and 
school were held in leash by powerful moral influences, political cor- 
ruption would surely follow. The demagogue thus started off with a 
long lead in the race for popular favor. Only the church, the clergy, 
and the fear of an angry God could offset his influence and reinforce 
information and intelligence with moral judgment. This called for the 
eternal vigilance of the clergy, and by the clergy Dwight meant not 
Romish priests or heathen priests but “Protestant Ministers of the 
Gospel.” That was why, he explained, ‘Switzerland, Holland, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, have long, by general acknowledg- 
ment, been placed among the most virtuous republics.’’? 

It is clear that Dwight believed in the restraining influence of 
popular education rather than in its liberating effects. It was natural 
for a man of his temper to believe so in a community used to estab- 
lished traditions and a strong government. New England had always 


6 Theology explained and defended in a series of sermons (4 vols.; New Haven, 1825), II, 
498. 
7 Ibid., I, 494. 
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enjoyed the doubtful advantages that accrue from living in a state of 


emergency. Nothing strengthens the hands of the rulers like an ex- 
ternal crisis, and for most of two hundred years the situation in New 
England had been critical. Education was one good thing, and a firm 
state control was another. Inevitably they would reinforce each other. 

In the manner, therefore, of the political theologian Dwight felt 
that the backbone of a community was a competent, virtuous people, 
who respected the laws of property because they owned some, and who 
looked forward, when they could no longer enjoy their earthly 
possessions, to secure tenure of a mansion prepared above. In an 
especially philistine moment Dwight developed a thesis which is so 
unblushingly sordid that I do not trust myself to paraphrase it: 

The love of property to a certain degree seems indispensable to the exist- 
ence of sound morals... . . The secure possession of property demands, every 
moment, the hedge of law; and reconciles a man, originally lawless, to the 
restraints of government. Thus situated he sees that reputation, also, is 
within his reach. Ambition forces him to aim at it; and compels him to a life 
of sobriety, and decency. That his children may obtain this benefit, he is 
obliged to send them to school, and unite with those around him in supporting 
a schoolmaster. His neighbors are disposed to build a church, and settle a 
minister. A regard to his character, the character and feelings of his own 
family, and very often to the solicitations of his wife, prompts him to con- 
tribute to both these objects; to attend, when they are compassed, upon the 
public worship of God; and perhaps to become in the end a religious man.® 


It is a theme for the popular poems and cartoons then current: ‘The 
Progress of the Man of Property: From Thrift to Heaven.” 

What could serve better as a first step on such a progress than a 
sound elementary education? Reading would lead to an acquaintance 
with the Bible; writing and arithmetic, to an ability to keep accounts 
and sign a contract. Timothy Dwight held these accomplishments in 
high regard because they were so safe and sane. In an outburst of 
wishful thinking he declared: 

The New England education and habits, like the principles very early 
taught to children, finally remain. ... . Their happy efficacy will be increased 
hereafter by the emigration of the more restless, idle, roving inhabitants. 
.... The rising generation, also, will drop the zeal, feuds and divisions of 
their parents; and assume the general New England character..... The 


§ Travels, II, 462-63 
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weight of infidelity will lessen, from the evil consequences which it everywhere 
produces; and pity and contempt will soon be the only emotions which it will 
excite. 
Then sobered by his own allegations, he qualified them: ‘All these 
things indeed, may not take place... . . I do not mean to predict, but 
only to conjecture.’’® 

All this is drawn both from Dwight’s Travels and from his Theology. 
In the Travels he appears as a man of action, very practical, with feet 
on New England soil, but in the Theology, as the ‘mere scholar’ 
whom he himself distrusted. The practicality of Franklin and the 
Calvinistic mysticism of Edwards were always at odds in him, and, 
hearty human that he was, he did not always reconcile them. In his 
later years the hope of the pioneer gave way before the fears of the 
preacher, but at the height of his career the two were nearly in 


balance. 


Finally he noted to his satisfaction that the best of Connecticut 
character was graven on the Connecticut scene. In the elder days, as 
now, the town, besides being an aggregate of voters and a collection of 
houses, was a mileage of no mean extent. As the open country was all in 
one township or another, the townsmen set the stamp of their civiliza- 
tion upon the whole countryside. Thus as one travels through New 
England today the most insistent evidence of human possession is 
offered in terms of stone. The possessors have cleared it from the fields 
and built it into thousands of miles of dry wall between field and field, 
or field and road. Stone lines the wood lots, marks off the barnyards. 
The great pillars for the swinging gates in the walls are monoliths, and 
so are the hitching-posts. Corncribs stand on stone piers capped 
with stone slabs. Massive chimneys are upreared of boulders, rising 
from bases a dozen feet square. Stone bounds the cemeteries and 
marks the graves. The walls, stretching endlessly, record man’s 
struggle with the land as he found it. The farmer who takes pride to- 
day in the upkeep of his place still strips the walls of the green that 
yearly tries to adorn them; for they are symbols of his property and 
his proprietorship. Rail fences and barbed-wire inclosures for the 
newer regions, but stone walls have a gravity of significance which 


surpasses their substance. 


* Ibid., II, 240-41 
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Out in the open the conqueror of the soil fronted the world with in- 


closures of stone, but he raised his dwelling-place of wood. There was 
timber enough to let him build for the centuries; so his house was 
framed of vast sills and plates and beams, mortised and pinioned to- 
gether to laugh at dissolution and face the amplitudes of time. More 
truly than he sometimes knew he incorporated himself into his abiding 
place, constructing it to stand foursquare against the blasts of innova- 
tion, with windows not too expansive, the abode of a spirit which 
knew what outward duress was and what could be the security of a 
home. As the generations passed and the outer dangers seemed less 
imminent, the builder became more affable in his design, as he could 
afford to be, by both purse and disposition. The lord of the soil could 
adopt a tradition of line and mass and even decoration which befitted 
a people on whom the Most High had looked with favor. He could 
exhibit a grace in the setting of his roof, amplify his doorways, adorn 
his window frames and enlarge them, and in general follow the lines 
in the admirable manuals that toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury lent so much of dignity to town and countryside before the in- 
genuities of vulgar architects began to debase the standards. And he 
could be so committed to the embodiment of dignity and beauty in his 
dwelling-place that he could lavish attention and expense on the de- 
tails of his house even when it was set quite remote in the farm lands, 
so aloof that no thought of display could distract him as he thought 
only of the inherent rightness of what he was doing. 

And now we may come into the village. In the midst of these sur- 
roundings, natural and social, so obviously designed for civilized 
occupancy, the patriarchs located their settlements. ‘The... . situa- 
tion,’ Dwight explained, “‘was pitched on as a place in itself desirable; 
as a place where life might be passed through more pleasantly than in 
others; as a place not where trade compelled but where happiness in- 
vited to settle.”” Here, ideaily, there might be achieved ‘a kind of 
symmetry in the thoughts, feelings and efforts of the human mind.’’!® 
For this symmetry the cornerstones were rectitude and taste: recti- 
tude which reduced life to order, making men forthright, reliable, self- 
controlled, and furnishing them too with method in their work and 
patterns for their days; taste which led to harmonious enjoyment of 


10 Tbid., II, 355, 494 
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beauty, learning, and morals. It seemed reasonable to Dwight that 
there should be an orderly setting for such a life. He was happy when 
he found it in his travels, as he did in many a community, and he was 
pleased at the rare instances when in Colonial days some bold imagina- 
tion had deliberately planned such a town: 

The place with east and western sides 

A wide and verdant street divides. 

And here the houses faced the day 

And there the lawns in beauty lay. 

There, turret-crowned, and central stood 

A neat and solemn house of God." 


Until the hurricane of 1938 we could look for ourselves if we cared 
to take the time; for all along the Connecticut Valley, and particularly 
from mid-Massachusetts to Long Island Sound, were quiet villages 
the older parts of which appeared very much as they did a hundred 
and fifty years ago. Though they have a great deal in common, there 
are marked differences between those, like Northampton, which lived 
from the land and those, like New Haven, that once lived from the sea. 

The farming village was wider spread. It could extend amply along 
the main road on which the towns were strung, or extend in four direc- 
tions. Even at its heart beneath the vaulting elms there must be room 
for house and garden, barns and sheds, shrubs and greensward; a strip 
of turf between walk and road; plenty of hitching space near the 
store, post office, smithy, and wheelwright; a spacious churchyard. 
The man who lived on his acreage must have elbowroom when he came 
to town, and the man in town must have room for his own privacy. On 
the shore, however, the fisherman must be near his waterfront and 
dock and boats and tackle. On the points or edging the inlets on the 
deeply serrated coast, the houses clustered close where the men could 
watch their gear and the women see the boats leaving port and return- 
ing, and where, shoulder to shoulder, the cottages could front the 
storms, still white clapboarded with green blinds like the mansions 
farther back but clinging closer to the ground with roof lines to divert 
the winds rather than to defy them. The fisherman as well as the 
soldier knew how to combine discretion with valor. Only the ship 
master and owner could afford to dare the elements with his high, 


ul Greenfield hill, V, 39-44. 
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square dwelling crowned with the captain’s walk—the outlook on his 


roving wealth. 

Coastal or inland, the village centered around the Common, if it was 
a typical village; and around the little tract, now parked but once a 
combined pasture and drill ground, are some of the larger dwellings, 
built for big families, a schoolhouse or two, the white-steepled Ortho- 
dox Meeting House, and one or two more for Episcopalians or Metho- 
dists or Baptists who were accepted on sufferance when there were no 
Roman Catholies at all. Then flanking the Common, or very near it, 
a few stores, a few shops, a tiny bank building, Greek temple 4a la 
mode, and a tinier courthouse and jail. Skirt the Commons again, 
and you will see all the social institutions housed there: family, school, 
church, industry, trade and commerce, the law and the state. ‘“‘Would 
it be an exaggeration,”’ asks one modern expert on civic architecture, 
“to say that there has never been a more complete and intelligent 
partnership between the earth and man, than existed for a little while, 
in the old New England village?’ Let Timothy Dwight answer as he 
contemplates this physical expression of the culture that he champi- 
oned. He thinks aloud in characteristic prose: “Connecticut is a 
singular phenomenon in the political hemisphere.”’ 

Let Emerson take up the reply as he gave it a few years later in his 
home town: 

It is the consequence of this institution that not a schoolhouse, a public 
pew, a bridge, a pound, a mill-dam, hath been set up, or pulled down, or 
altered, or bought, or sold, without the whole population of the town having 
a voice in the affairs. A general contentment is the result. And the people 
truly feel that they are lords of the soil. In every winding road, in every stone 
fence, in the smokes of the poor-house chimney, in the clock on the church, 
they read their own power, and consider, at leisure, the wisdom and error of 
their own judgments. 


It was such an attitude toward his Connecticut that led Timothy 
Dwight to exclaim in the very eestasy of provincialism: ‘‘Ah, then, thou 
favoured land, thyself revere!”’ 
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SALVATORE BATTAGLIA’S EDITION OF THE TESEIDA 


Professor Battaglia’s new edition of the Teseida' has been greeted by stu- 
dents of Boccaccio with applause befitting the event, for it was indeed an 
event to have our old, much mistrusted, editions replaced with a text based 
on an autograph manuscript.2 But while sharing in the general pleasure and 
gratitude the present reviewer believes that some of the theories presented 
in the introduction call for reconsideration, particularly the explanation of 
some passages where the autograph has been corrected by Boccaccio. The 
matter is of especial importance because the editor’s thesis concerning the 
two readings of those passages is the very foundation of his theory of the rela- 
tions between the manuscripts, which theory is in turn reflected in the editor’s 
evaluation of the manuscripts as more or less reliable.* We shall first re- 
examine the crucial passages, then indicate the main questions which a re- 
jection of the proposed explanation, supplemented by a few other considera- 
tions, would indicate as still pending. This survey will leave out of considera- 
tion several important and very helpful sections of Dr. Battaglia’s work which 
have been fully treated by previous reviewers.‘ 

A few words of introduction. All manuscripts considered of unilateral 


Giovanni Boccaccio, Teseida, edizione critica per cura di Salvatore Battaglia (Firenze: 
B. C. Sansoni, 1938 
Now in the Laurentian library of Florence as Doni e Acquisti 325 
As noted by Professor Charles S. Singleton in his review of the work (Speculum, XIV 
1939], 373-76), several manuscripts (six, I believe) of the Teseida known to Ezio Levi in 
1910 Adriano de’ Rossi," Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, LV [1910], 201-65) 
have escaped the attention of Battaglia. To those we may add MS PQ 4270 f.T4. 1430 
of the University of Chicago, a well-preserved manuscript, on paper, in a clear hand, 
probably of the first half of the fifteenth century. Its extensive marginal commentary is, 
as stated in the introduction (which is placed at the end, fols. 130—33), the work of Piero 
Andrea dei Bassi (name on fol. 131", near bottom) found, Battaglia tells us (pp. xxxii and 
Ixxii-Ixxiii), in MSS V3, V4, and Ambrosian D 524 (described, pp. xxxii-xxxiv) and in the 
1475 edition of Ferrara. It seems also that the text of the poem must be close to that in 
those manuscripts; it agrees with a in roughly two-thirds of the cases listed by Battaglia 
on pp. xlviii—ix; in the remaining third it is often in agreement with 6 and the autograph, 
yet sometimes independent. On the cases of correction on the autograph discussed below, 
it wavers between the wrong readings of a (Pachin, qualunque) and the correct ones of 
B (co’ medici, pugno). No stanza or sonnet is missing; displacement of stanzas in two spots 
sts. 130-39 of Book VII placed between sts. 109 and 110, and sts. 12-21 of Book VIII 
between sts. 41 and 42) is clearly due to misbinding in an earlier manuscript which had, 
like ours, five stanzas per page. The six-line erplicit is exactly that of MS Trivulziano 
1017 as transcribed by Dr. Ezio Levi in notes which he has generously allowed me to use.— 
For the study of such questions involving manuscripts in various libraries it is to be 
hoped that the use of microfilms may soon become more general 
‘Especially the chapter on spelling and meter and the glossary (see the review by 
Gianfranco Contini, Giornale storico della lett. it., CXII [1938], 86-96) 
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descent are divided by Dr. Battaglia into two groups: the a class (twenty 
manuscripts), characterized by the loss of stanza 69 of Book III and by numer- 
ous readings, and 8, which is no more than a convenient appellation for all 
that is not a, for the two constituents of 6—class x (three manuscripts), 
characterized by some readings and by the fusion of stanzas 29 and 30 of 
Book II, and MS P2° (down to Book VII, st. 99)—have no common reading 
peculiar to them, but share with the autograph every reading on which they 
agree against a. Apart from the clearly unintentional omission of stanzas, 
the differences between the manuscripts rarely extend to more than two or 
three words, hardly ever to more than two or three lines. The commentary, 
written in Boccaccio’s hand in the margins of the autograph, almost cer- 
tainly took shape on that manuscript.® It is reproduced, fully or in part, in 
some x manuscripts, in P2, and in at least one manuscript not mentioned in 
the new work;’ it does not appear in any a manuscript. The preserved, or 
Laurentian, autograph must have been written before 1350; some of the 
manuscripts, both of the a and of the 8 group, belong to the end of the cen- 
tury, all others to the fifteenth; their approximate dates throw no light on 


their relations. 

The crucial passages are seven, in each of which the autograph has been 
corrected, undoubtedly by Boccaccio, and the reading which he favored is 
that found in all 8 manuscripts, while the reading erased or otherwise dis- 
carded can still be recognized as that preserved in all a manuscripts. Indors- 
ing and developing a theory briefly sketched by G. Vandelli and repeated by 


§ Palatino 352 of the Biblioteca Nazionale in Florence, described on pp. xix-xx 

* Some notes are left unfinished (VI, 39, 1; XI, 68, 5); elsewhere expected notes are 
missing (VII, 17, 4; VIII, 56, 1; XI, 1, 4; cf commentary of Piero Andrea dei Bassi). The 
interlinear explanation of words is particularly sporadic. In the otherwise identical com- 
mentary of Book I published by Dr. Levi (pp. 255-65) from MS Trivulziano 1017, we 
find none of the brief explanations of words of the autograph; they may have been omitted 
by the scribe, or Boccaccio may have allowed the commentary to be copied before notes 
of that type were written. It would be interesting to see if such brief glosses are similarly 
missing in the 6 manuscripts studied by Battaglia and in other books of the Teseida besides 
the first; one would hardly expect to find them where the 8 manuscripts have wrong read- 
ings of the explained words, as, e.g., in X, 7, 5 (cadenti for candenti) and XI, 74, 8 
(corpi for corpor), especially in the latter case, where the very position of the gloss on the 
autograph draws attention to the correction from corp: to corpor certainly made before 
the gloss was written. This and similar points can be studied on the M.L.A. rotograph 
reproduction of the Laurentian autograph (No. 311 of M.L.A. Rotograph Collection 
I note one indication that the Boccaccian commentary was enlarged upon (as would, of 
course, be expected) by at least one scribe. The note to VI, 69, 8 in the autograph 
Arcita e Palemone per indovinamento—is entirely satisfactory. The rest of the gloss in 
the new edition—provederano a tutte quelle cose che piacerano ai re e ai signori—must 
have been taken over accidentally from some other manuscript whose scribe misunder- 
stood the passage. Boccaccio does not say that Palemone and Arcita anticipated all the 
wishes of their guests, but that all their guests’ desires were met provided they (the guests) 
expressed such desires as Palemone and Arcita could not anticipate. The gloss refers, not 
to 1. 7, but to 1. 8, to the subject of potean sentire. 


7 Trivulziano 1017 (see Ezio Levi). 
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G. Pasquali,’ Dr. Battaglia holds that those a readings, though mistakes,® 
are the original first Boccaccian readings, while the 6 readings are improve- 
ments!® which Boccaccio thought of while working on the Laurentian auto- 
graph. Let us examine the variants. 

In Book VIII, stanza 6, ll. 1-5, what we read in the corrected autograph 
and the 8 manuscripts is that the rival forces of Palemone and Arcita are 
clashing like the high waves which, driven by opposing winds, break one 
another where Appenino is separated from Peloro. The margin of the auto- 
graph has a note in Boccaccio’s hand: ‘‘Appennino é un monte il quale va 
per mezza Ytalia infino al faro di Messina, et credesi che gid fosse una cosa 
con un monte chiamato Peloro, il quale é in Cicilia, ma poi per tremuoti essersi 
cosi divisi come si veggiono.” Instead of Appenino, in a stanza otherwise 
exactly similar, a reads Pachin; on the autograph, A ppenino is crowded on an 
erasure of what still shows to have been Pachin. As Pachin is a promontory 
at the southeast angle of Sicily,!’ one wonders what could be meant by the 
high waves that break between Peloro and Pachin, i.e., between the northeast 
and southeast angles of the island.’ Yet let us grant that the stanza may have 
been created with this lame comparison, i.e., let us assume that the knowledge 
of Sicilian geography displayed in the gloss came to Boccaccio after the com- 
position of the Teseida; that, when he first wrote the line, he needed high 
waves as a term of comparison, and the best he could think of was to place 
some between two mountains or promontories known to him through Dante’s 
reference not to the waters but to the land between the two—E la bella 
Trinacria, che caliga / Tra Pachino e Peloro (Par., VIII, 67-68). Improbable 
as all this seems, especially on Boccaccio’s part, it could be defended as con- 
ceivable. What is much less so is that, in a simile born ineffective, the word 
which at first glance looks suspicious should turn out to have the same 
metrical value and a remarkable sound and graphic resemblance to the one 
word which, taking its place, makes the comparison perfect in vividness and 
intelligibility. If such was the process, the Muses invoked at the opening of 
the poem were indeed kind to blundering Boccaccio. His luck was as great 
with VIII, 99, 2, a line, it would seem, originally created with two syllables 


*P. 68 of G. Vandelli's ‘“‘Un autografo della Teseide,’’ Studi de filologia italiana, II 
1929), pp. 5-76; G. Pasquali, Storia della tradizione e critica del testo (Firenze, 1934), 
p. 446 

* “Espressione erronea,"’ ‘‘equivoco,’’ ‘‘veri i propri errori,"’ etc 

10 *‘Espressioni essatte,’’ ‘‘miglioramenti del testo,’’ etc 

i Orosius gives the names of the promontories at the three corners: ‘‘unum quod 
dicitur Pelorum, et aspicit ad aquilonem . } secundum quod dicitur Pachynum.... 
respicit ad euronotum; tertium quod appellatur Lilybaeum ... . dirigitur in occasum"’ 
(quoted from M. Casella, ‘‘Questioni di geografia dantesca,’’ Studi danteschi, XII [1927], 
65-77 [p. 69]). Modern maps give Pachino as a village at the southeast corner. 

12 It would be most unnatural to refer to the straits of Messina as between a promontory 
which they touch and a point 150 kilometers south, and no other spot along the east coast 
of Sicily is known for particularly agitated waters 
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too many." but found to contain the magic word qualunque, which, without 
any loss to sense or grammar, could be reduced by precisely two syllables. 
Similarly, if Boccaccio ever made the strange mistake of visualizing a falcon 
carried by a hunter anywhere but on his or her hand (V, 78, 6), it must have 
been a pleasant surprise to him to find that the word mistakenly used instead 
of pugno was another dissyllable, braccio, and not a rhyming word. Again, in 
II, 89, where Teseo learns that Arcita and Palemone, now his prisoners, and 
wounded, are of the hated race of Cadmus and have fought in the recent 


battles, 
non seguio 
pero l’effetto a cotale ira degno; 
ma verso lor pid ne divenne pio, 
e come di suoi, con ogni ingegno, 
fé si che tutte lor piaghe guario. 


Thus in a and in the autograph as first penned. The sense would be that 
Teseo has Arcita and Palemone nursed and cured as though they were two 
of his own men. But the passage does not run smoothly, and, to read the 
italicized line as an endecasyllable, we must break one of two almost general 
rules of Boccaccian usage.!* But a mere little ci is all that is needed: 
e co’ medici suoi, con ogni ingegno.... 

Professional physicians are called by Teseo as on all similar occasions," and 
the grammar and meter are as satisfying as the sense.'® It seems safe to con- 
clude that in the four cases just analyzed, the a reading is a corruption, and 
Boccaccio’s correction on the Laurentian autograph is merely a reversion to 
the original reading. 

The same is very probably true of one of the remaining three cases, I, 136, 8, 
where a reads Emilia nominata la fantina, and B Emilia nominata é la fantina. 
The ellipsis in a is not objectionable, but it sounds unlike Boccaccio, and 
would be the harder to accept as an original reading because it can so easily be 
avoided. The other two cases, IX, 5, 6'7 and V, 27, 8,'8 are less simple. In 

13 ‘Nella camera di qualunque di costoro."’ 

14 We must either make two syllables of suoi (unusual even before covered s; see p. cliv, 
and VIII, 61, 1) or five out of ogni ingenio (natural only if an accent fell on ogni 

1 See IX, 23, 1, X, 11-14 and 32, 6-8; also II, 84, 2-3, IX, 61, 7-8, X, 10, 1-2. 


16 In this one case indeed Dr. Battaglia himself grants that the 8 reading must have 
been the original one but passes without offering any explanation (p. lxxxiii) 
17 a reads: 
‘‘Venne costei (Erinis) di ceraste crinita, 
e di verdi idre li suoi ornamenti 
erano a cui in Elisso la vita 
riconfortata avea, le quai lambenti 
le sulfuree fiamme, che uscita 
di bocca le cadevan puzzolenti, 
pid fiera la faceano; - 
Instead of caderan, 8 and the corrected autograph read faceran. 
18 a reads: 
“e fattesi armi e buon cavallo ancora 
cominciossi ad armar sanza dimora,"’ 
and £8: 


“‘e fattesi armi e buon cavallo ancora 
prestar, quivi s'armd sanza dimora.”’ 
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both, though in different ways, a is unsatisfactory; but there is no indication 
that it is so through corruption of the original, for no simple change of one 
word or one syllable will clear the trouble. Indeed, the best that Boccaccio 
himself could do to transform the a passages as written at first on the Lauren- 
tian autograph left one of them still obscure and the other haiting; so much 
so that, even assuming the a readings to be corrupt, we would wonder whether 
8 has the original forms. With all indications thus vague it cannot, of course, 
be proved that the a readings are not the primitive authentic ones and 
the 8 readings Boccaccio’s afterthoughts. But it can be confidently stated 
that there is nothing at all in favor of this possibility, and thus none of our 
seven cases of correction from a to 8 readings gives any positive support to 
the main theory advocated concerning the relations of the manuscripts, 
viz., that a represents a first stage of composition, and that a revision—a 
moderate one, to be sure—took place on the Laurentian autograph. 

The other considerations brought to bear upon this question of the rela- 
tion of a to the other manuscripts are, first, what is called the air of authen- 
ticity of some readings peculiar to a (but everything suggests that those read- 
ings are corruptions—more on this later); second, the fact that, at one spot 

XII, 77, 6) Boccaccio has given us a choice between two readings (but even 
in that one case it is not clear whether the a reading is primitive and authen- 
tic) ;!? finally, his well-known revision of some of his other works (but what does 
such analogy mean where the aspect of the manuscript, with ornate capitals 
and room for miniatures, and the nature of some of Boccaccio’s mistakes so 
distinctly indicate an attitude the reverse of that characteristic of intended 
revision?). It is to be regretted that a theory which rests on such a basis 
should have been presented as more than a possibility. 

If the Pachin readings are corruptions (by Pachin readings, I mean the 
four clear cases only), the question arises where did these corruptions first 
appear. The two possibilities are (1) that the Laurentian autograph owes 
them to some antecedent and (2) that they originated on that autograph. 
(Let it be made clear that when we speak of Boccaccio as possible originator 
of the wrong readings, we do not mean Boccaccio-poet, an alternative al- 
ready dismissed, but Boccaccio-scribe, a very different matter. Since, as 
scribe, he was inattentive enough to write down Pachin and qualunque, no 
one can assert that, following a manuscript perhaps not very clear, and copying 
line for line with his mind on calligraphy and perhaps Fiammetta, he may not 
have himself started the Pachin reading.) Let us consider the two possibilities: 

1. If the Pachin corruptions passed into the Laurentian autograph from 
the manuscript which Boccaccio was copying, either he had originated the 
readings on a former autograph or someone else is responsible for starting 
them. The first of those alternatives, favored by Professor Contini in his re- 
view of Battaglia’s work,?° is, of course, possible, but the only argument 


18 The text has ‘“‘buon,"’ as have the 8 manuscripts; a marginal note reads al. gran, 
the reading of a; see pp. Ixxxiv—Ixxxv 
»P. 89 
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presented in its support—that the association of Pachin and Peloro, be- 
cause suggested by the Divine comedy, could hardly be due to anyone but 
Boccaccio—is far from convincing. Also, the explanation that Boccaccio 
started the wrong readings on an autograph which would be neither the first 
one nor ours, then copied them, then rejected them, is a complicated one, cer- 
tainly not to be accepted without some comparison with alternatives. To the 
present reviewer, it seems much more probable that Boccaccio used a manu- 
script which owed the Pachin mistakes to the blundering of a scribe more un- 
familiar with the Teseida than the poet could become even after a lapse of 
several years.*! The immediate antecedent of the Laurentian autograph 
would then be a manuscript related to the extant manuscripts of group a. 
This raises two questions: First, how much may such a manuscript have had 
of what we recognize as corruption in the extant a manuscripts? We can only 
guess. It may be that the Pachin corruptions were among the earlier ones, 
and few of the other mistakes characteristic of a had as yet appeared. In- 
deed, one would incline to think of Boccaccio’s model as not lacking either 
stanza 69 of Book III? or 47 of IX,’ for the gaps, especially the first, would 
probably have passed unnoticed. On the other hand, inattentive though 
Boccaccio was as a scribe, his model must surely have contained other faulty 
readings besides those which he copied. The second, and much more disturb- 
ing, question is whether some corruptions may not have passed from the 
manuscript used by Boccaccio to the Laurentian autograph and never have 
been corrected. Indeed, from the number of unimportant little mistakes 
which were left uncorrected on the autograph, one gets the uncomfortable 
impression that Appenino and co’ medici very narrowly escaped not being re- 
introduced; and it cannot be denied that a and the autograph have in common 
quite a few obscure passages and unmetrical lines, the authenticity of which 
would probably have been questioned had it been recognized that the auto- 
graph was not proof against corrupt readings. Should it be found that P2 or 
the x manuscripts have acceptable variants of suspicious passages, those vari- 
ants should not be too quickly discarded even if lectiones faciliores (a danger- 
ously simple procedure), for P2 and the x manuscripts may well derive their 
texts from an autograph other than the Laurentian, perhaps the ancestor of 
the a family, but then along a different line of descent. Even some of the 
much-slighted contaminated texts might not inconceivably be sole preservers 
of some authentic readings. There may be some significance in the following 
facts: The contaminated text of the fifteenth-century manuscript at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (see above, n. 3) shares with the autograph at least twenty 
features apparently not found in the manuscripts collated for the new edi- 


2% There is nothing improbable in Boccacio's use of a manuscript written by someone 
else, especially as his first autograph of this poem probably went to Fiammetta. He may 
have kept some early drafts (if those were on paper; they may have been on wax tablets), 
but found it smoother work to copy from a clearer manuscript. 


22 Missing in all a manuscripts. 
23 Missing in all manuscripts of subgroup z of group x. 
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tion.24 This includes four out of the ten almost certainly correct readings 
presented as peculiar to the autograph,” but does not include any of the un- 
questionably wrong readings said to be found in the autograph only.” Finally, 
the Chicago manuscript shares with Moutier in twenty-eight of the readings 


° 


listed as due to that editor’s arbitrariness.2” For the interpretation of these 
and similar facts much material would be required that is not available here. 

2. The second of our two possibilities as to the first appearance of the 
Pachin corruptions is that Boccaccio may have originated them on the 
Laurentian autograph, from which the a parent would have been copied 
before the correct readings were reintroduced. The reason why this alterna- 
tive is discarded by Battaglia and similarly not envisaged by Contini is that 
both reject as unthinkable the derivation of a from the Laurentian autograph. 
I would like to suggest that we lack sufficient ground for entirely eliminating 
the possibility. Battaglia’s argument against it is that the a family has read- 
ings peculiar to itself, which readings, if a were thought derived from our 
autograph, would have to be discarded as corruptions.** But do those read- 


2] shall give the readings of the Chicago manuscript, I, 45, 2: alcuno non; 91, 5: 

e li: 132, 1: cambiati sembiants; II, 93, 2: tegnendo; 94, 5: ma cum; III, 7, 4: gli animali 
non potevan; 27,1: ne; 36, 7-8: soleano/teneano; IV, 26, 3: sopra ogni altra; 37,3: aquelle 
or a quelle); 46, 8: allor che a Perithoo; 57, 6: cognoscel; 63,1: ardiva a discoprire; V, 94, 
1: E; VII, 10, 8: man nemichevolmente; VIII, 33, 8: il bon; IX, 19, 7: pur la vi tirano; 25, 
5: ch'en cor; X, 24, 8: stato longo; 90. 5: spirito. This list does not include the cases in 
which we are told that the manuscripts prefer a certain reading, as this may not mean that 
it is found in all the manuscripts examined 

% 1. 91, 5: II, 93, 2: 94, 5; and 1X, 25, 5; for the readings, see preceding note. On two 
of these (II, 93, 2 and IX, 25, 5) the Paris 1548 edition (apparently a reprint of the Venice 
1528 edition, on which see pp. xxxvii—xxxviii) agrees with the autograph and the Chicago 
manuscript 

*E.g.. I, 72, 1: ad loro (Chicago manuscript: alor); 123, 7: donna (donne); II, 43, 8: 
tutta (tutti); ILI, 10, 1: ben (bel); 59, 6: disceso (discesse); IV, 15, 3: eccel segni (excelsi); 
44. 1: a te (a me); 68, 6: lato (stato), etc 

27] shall give only the line references; the readings of Moutier (and the Chicago 
manuscript) can be found on pp. Ixxiv—Ixxvii: I, 15, 8; 47, 2; II, 85, 4; III, 44, 3; 54, 3; 
56, 4: IV, 1-2; 12, 3; 61, 5; V. 62, 4; VI, 13, 8; VII, 66, 2; 84, 8; 113, 8; VIII, 4, 6; 32, 8; 
34. 1:72, 5; 1X, sonnet 5; 72, 7; XI, 35, 4 and 8; XII, 2, 8; 36, 2; 63, 2, sonnet i, 4 and 5; 
sonnet ii, 5. Exactly what is meant by the arbitrariness of Moutier is not clear. From 
the sentence which immediately follows the list of readings ending p. lxxvii, it appears 
that those readings are taken, not as arbitrarily chosen among those in the manuscripts, 
but as invented. If so, why should I, 81, 6 be included? The Moutier reading, we are told 
elsewhere (p. 1), is found in R3, a manuscript used by Moutier. 

28 Listed on pp. xlviii-lix, discussed on pp. cii-civ. Some of the a variants are recog- 
nized as unquestionably corruptions (pp. ciii—civ); in other cases, where the two readings 
seem equally good, the question is considered insoluble (p. ciii). But wherever the a 
reading is thought acceptable yet inferior to that of 8 and the autograph, it is taken to 
be the original authentic reading, and the other one an improvement made by Boccaccio 
when writing the Laurentian. Would the a scribes have specialized in two classes of altera- 
tions—clear blunders and entirely harmless changes—and have abstained from that 
other, even more familiar type, of scribal alteration that leaves a text still acceptable 
but less satisfying? 

On pp. cii—ciii I note the following misprints: p. cii: VIII, 47, 4 for VII, 47, 4; VIII, 
35, 2 for VII, 35, 2; p. ciii: II, 48, 8 for II, 45, 8; quanto 8 for quanto a; X, 48, 8 for X, 
84, 8; four lines below this, «a apparently for Aut:; last line, V for VII. I hasten to add 
that the transcriptions of the text seem accurate. I note only one clear case of misreading: 
IX, 1, 4, reads fé for se; no punctuation is needed at the end of 1. 3. 
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ings have any valid claim to authenticity? The seven cases of correction of 
the autograph surveyed before, far from providing the required analogy, defi- 
nitely suggest caution against all readings peculiar to a. Another fact is 
presented as indication that a is remarkably conservative, viz., the agreement 
of L3,2* an a exemplar, with the autograph alone or almost alone on, I be- 
lieve, seventeen readings.*° From their presence in L3 and the autograph it 
is taken for granted that they were in the a parent.*! First of all, there are 
rather definite signs that they were not,** and that their presence in L3 is 
due partly to contamination,** and partly to accident.‘ More important: 
even assuming that they were in the a parent, would its standing as conserva- 
tive manuscript be much the higher for it? All that could be said is that, in 
seventeen spots where it happens that 6 departed from the original reading,*® 
the a parent did not. Any seventeen of the hundreds of lines on which all 
manuscripts, including 8, are in perfect agreement would give neither more 
nor less of an indication as to the conservative character of the a parent. Or, 
if it is in comparison with 8 that we are asked to judge a (which would not 
bear on the question anyway), our seventeen cases make a very short list 
compared to the agreements between 8 and the autograph versus a listed on 
pages xlviii-xlix. Nothing thus seems to suggest that readings peculiar to 
a have as such any valid claim to authenticity. Besides, there are clear indi- 
cations that at least a portion of those listed on pages cii—ciii as probably 
authentic are nothing but scribal errors.** That others may be authentic 


2? Laurenziano, Pluteo XC sup. 92, described on pp. xxvii-—xxviii 

3° Gathered from the argument on p. lxxxvi and the notes to the text. Some are almost 
certainly authentic (III, 9, 6; VI, 38, 1; XI, 18, 6), some probably or certainiy mistakes 
(III, 32, 4; 85, 2; VIII, 28, 3; 77 [extra line]; X, 8, 8: 9, 4), others more doubtful (II, 65, 
7; III, 2, 2; 16, 5; 32, 4; IV, 76, 1; V, 92, 6; 93, 6; X, 15, 1 

3. P. ixxxvi 

32 Battaglia has made it clear that a subgroup of the a family, viz., k. branched off 
before the loss of IX, 47, the absence of which characterizes the rest of the a family, viz 
subgroup z, to which L3 belongs. Thus, in the case of any reading of L3 assumed to have 
come to it directly from the first autograph through the a parent but found neither in k 
nor in the bulk of subgroup z, we must assume (leaving out of consideration P2 and the 
x group) that k and at the very least one manuscript of subgroup z, i.e., the parent of all 
z manuscripts but L3, independently altered, now for better and now for worse (and, in 
most cases, in exactly the same way), the same seventeen readings of their original. The like- 
lihood of this obviously depends on the degree of freedom with which k and z handled the 
text, i.e., if thousands of alterations had been made by both, it would seem possible or 
even probable that a few should be the same. But it appears, from the data given by Bat- 
taglia, that at least z handled the text in rather conservative fashion 

34 This possibility is entirely disregarded. Four readings presented as peculiar to the 
autograph and L3 are found in the manuscript of the University of Chicago. They are 
III, 16, 5: istral, istrali, or estralli with the initial syllable; V, 93, 6: servarla or, by mistake, 
servarlo, against osservarla; X, 9, 4: el for al; XI, 18, 6: a la stata de Olphete 

34 The initiative of our L3 scribe or a predecessor seems to have produced as many as 
one hundred new readings, listed on pp. lxiv—lxvi, but left out of the argument on p. Ixxxvi. 

*%* This on the bold assumption that a first autograph agreed with ours on all seventeen 
cases, wrong readings as well as correct ones. 

%* Note the graphic closeness of the two variants in VII, 142, 6 (apparecchiato against 
appareggiato) or VIII, 10, 5 (indarno against in danno), where the reading of 6 and the 
autograph is unquestionably better. 
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cannot be denied, but in the absence of even a weak suggestion of this, they 
can certainly not be taken as solving the question of the relations of a to the 
autograph. 

Looking elsewhere for some signs that a is not derived from the Laurentian 
autograph, I find only two indications, both weak: (1) The Pachin corrup- 
tions, in my opinion, are more likely to have been started by another scribe 
than Boccaccio. (2) If a is derived from the Laurentian autograph, the co- 
incidence seems strange that the a scribes should have straightened all the 
little mistakes which we still find uncorrected on the autograph, while those 
wrong readings which they would have taken unaltered (Pachin, etc.) 
should be those which Boccaccio later corrected on the autograph. But this 
coincidence seems more significant at first sight than on closer examina- 
tion.*? Thus, though nothing makes derivation of a from our Laurentian 
autograph appear probable, it does not seem entirely safe to dismiss the 
possibility. 

Another open question is the line of descent of the x manuscripts and MS 
P2, treated as a unit called the 8 family. Two possibilities are considered: 
the Teseida text (the text of the poem proper, not the commentary) is derived 
from the Laurentian autograph, or it is not. It is something of a surprise to 
the reader to find the second of these two possibilities discussed at length 
without any mention of the Pachin cases.** We have been told that the 
Appenino readings most unquestionably originated on the Laurentian auto- 
graph, and here is a class of manuscripts that has got them all, yet might not 
be derived from the Laurentian autograph! The view presented above as 
to the Pachin readings leaves room for the two alternatives, i.e., the x manu- 
scripts or P2 or both may be derived (1) from the corrected Laurentian auto- 
graph, or (2) from another autograph along a line free from the Pachin mis- 
takes. A full discussion of the two possibilities would unfortunately prove 
futile with the insufficient material within our reach. I would, however, like 
to draw attention to a third possibility, that of contamination. If the com- 
mentary, which almost certainly originated on the Laurentian autograph, 
was added on the ancestor of x or P2 to a text from some other source, that 
text, in the process, must almost inevitably have been submitted to a cer- 
tain amount of checking and correction from the text of the autograph. The 
fact, e.g., that the x manuscripts have A ppenino is no proof that their parent 
(certainly not any of the manuscripts studied in the new work) did not at 
first have Pachin, for the scribe who copied the gloss on Appenino would, 
unless very fully asleep indeed, naturally reintroduce A ppenino in the stanza. 

7 It may be that some of the little mistakes which are corrected on the autograph 
should also be counted among those straightened by the scribe of the a parent, for some 
may not have been corrected at once, perhaps not until Pachin and qualunque were. Sec- 
ond, since we are in doubt as to the authenticity of difficult passages similar in a and the 
autograph, we cannot say that all the wrong readings which the a parent would have 
taken from the uncorrected autograph were subsequently to be corrected on the auto- 
graph 


38 Pp. Ixxxviii—xcix 
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The agreement of a and 6 against the autograph on some unquestionably 
correct readings*® and on more numerous faulty ones*® would, in this alterna- 
tive of contamination, create no difficulty, for the ancestor of P2 or x or both 
could be imagined as having had from the first (and having, of course, kept) 
the correct readings of the passages on which only the Laurentian autograph 
is wrong, and as having been purged, when it acquired the commentary, of 
some but not all of the mistakes which were to be kept in the a family. But 
the agreements of a and 8 against the autograph can also be accounted for 
in other ways. My stress on the contamination possibility is merely because 
it has been overlooked. It is by no means free from difficulties. Whether those, 
or the similar difficulties involved in the other alternatives, might clear upon 
re-examination of all extant manuscripts, I shall not attempt to guess. 

Before closing I shall list a few cases in which it seems strange that an 
almost certainly faulty reading of the autograph should have been adopted 
as lezione critica instead of the almost certainly authentic one common, we 
are told, to most, and often all, other manuscripts. The reading in parentheses 
is that of the autograph: III, 32, 4, del (dal); 85, 2, fattali (fattoli); IV, 44, 1, 
a me (a te); V, 64, 4, del (nel); 79, 3, alla man contraria il freno (dalla man 
contraria al freno); X, 9, 4, al (el); 35, 6, vostra (nostra) ; 74, 6, morte (morte e). 
Somewhat less definite cases are the following: I, 12, 6, piacer (parer); 72, 1, 
allora (a loro); II, 25, 5, le quali.... quivi (la qual ....quindi); III, 57, 1, che 
(che che): IV, 35, 7, l’altrieri (l’altrier): 68, 6, stato (lato); V, 73, 3, della (dalla) : 
VII, 25, 1, valer (voler). 

To sum up: the Pachin readings of a and the Laurentian autograph be- 
fore correction are corruptions of the original text; whatever their origin, 
their having been written on our autograph suggests that other readings of 
that manuscript (besides obvious little mistakes) may be corruptions; there 
is no indication that readings peculiar to a reflect a first stage of composition 
or that a revision took place on the Laurentian autograph; finally, the prob- 
lems of the relations between the a manuscripts, the x manuscripts, P2 and 
the Laurentian autograph should be considered as still pending. It need 
hardly be added that no new study of the manuscripts could possibly lead 
to a revision affecting more than an extremely small percentage of the ten 
thousand lines of the poem, of which the new edition has given us a most 
valuable text, immeasurably superior to any previously printed. 

GERMAINE DEMPSTER 
Chicago 


% Listed on pp. lxxxix—xciii. 
407, 91, 5: elli for e li; II, 78, 3: lor facto for lI olfato; 86, 6: fece for fecer; 93, 2: reggendo 
for vegnendo; 94, 5: come for ma cum; IV, 19, 2: il left out; VII, 31, 2: eran for era; IX, 


25, 5: ch’ancora for che 'n core; X, 7, 5: cadenti for candenti 
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Der junge Chaucer, Grundlagen und Entwicklung seiner Dichtung. By WouF- 
GANG CLEMEN. (“K6lner anglistische Arbeiten,”’ Band XX XIII.) Bochum- 
Langendreer, 1938. Pp. 243. 

Never before has such a clear analysis been made of Chaucer’s debts to his 
first models and the innovations in his early poems. There is no marshaling of 
facts for the defense of any thesis; analogies and differences are given impartial 
attention. If Chaucer’s use of exempla is noted as due to the teaching of his 
French masters, the contrast is brought out between the practice of Machaut 
and Froissart, who use them as arguments, and Chaucer’s, whose story of 
Ceyx and Alcione, connected with the teller’s own experience, is woven into 
the very fabric of the Book of the Duchess. In the course of such comparisons, 
with attention not to details but to general characteristics, much is brought 
out that needed clarification—the extent, for instance, of Chaucer’s inde- 
pendence in the handling of allegory. The cold personifications who discuss 
abstract questions in Guillaume de Lorris and his followers, if they are to be 
found at all, are mere decoration and inactive, whereas such a motif as the 
eagle in the Parliament of fowls, of well-known allegorical descent, appears en- 
dowed with new life and deprived of allegorical significance. There are excel- 
lent pages on introductory episodes, particularly that of The House of Fame. 
Others cannot be explained so satisfactorily, but that fact itself may, at the 
hands of Herr Clemen, acquire relief and significance, as when the Scipio epi- 
sode in the Parliament of fowls—a strange introduction indeed to a love alle- 
gory—is made a little less surprising by a comparison with the plastic arts of 
the late Middle Ages, where the relation of the essential to the subordinate is 
indeed often elusive. In other connections the tapestries and miniatures of the 
time, with their attention to details, or fourteenth-century sculpture, dra- 
matic and emotional, or late Gothic in all its ornateness, seen with the eye 
of an artist and vividly called to mind, not only make for definiteness by pro- 
viding perfect terms of comparison but greatly help in situating Chaucer on 
the background of artistic tastes and conventions from which his art de- 
veloped. Placed in this clearer and widened setting, the young poet appears 
as a distinctly bolder and more independent writer than he has generally been 
considered. In his innovations we read with new definiteness the promise of 
his greater works. It is to be hoped that the same scholarship, discernment, 
and excellent taste that have added so much to our understanding and ap- 
preciation of the early poems may some time be used in the service of the 


Troilus and the Canterbury tales. 
GERMAINE DEMPSTER 
Chicago 
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De Vart de la tragédie. By JEAN DE LA TAILLE. Edited by FrRepeErick 
West. (‘‘Les Ouvrages de l’esprit: Collection de textes dirigée par Eugéne 
Vinaver.’’) Editions de l’Université de Manchester, 1939. Pp. 39. 

Jean de la Taille’s De l’art de la tragédie is here made accessible in a text 
which reproduces the original edition of 1572 and which is clarified by an ade- 
quate introduction, notes, and bibliography. The text seems to be accurate 
(I have not been able to check it against the original), and the notes, especial- 
ly those of a linguistic character, help to make it intelligible. 

If any objection may be made to Mr. West’s work, it must be to his inter- 
pretation of Jean de la Taille. In the first place, the treatise is not, as he 
claims (p. 10), désordonnée. It falls readily into five main sections: I, pref- 
atory remarks (ll. 1-30); II, the subject of tragedy (ll. 31-112; ef. 1. 113, 
“Voila quant au subject”); III, the disposition of tragedy (ll. 113-54; ef. 1. 
113, ‘quant 4 l’art qu’il fault pour la disposer et mettre par escript ...’’); IV, 
a defense of poetry, especially dramatic poetry (Il. 155-228); V, remarks about 
Saiil le Furieux, to which this treatise serves as a preface. Now, of these 
sections, I and V are occasional, and do not properly belong to the body of the 
work; nor does IV contribute to the discussion of the “art of tragedy.’’ The 
main treatment of the subject is in II and III, and these are devoted to the 
first two branches of Ciceronian rhetoric—invention and disposition—in the 
canonical order. This division into “matter” and “form” is, by the way, an 
indication of the rhetorical character of the approach and should be of as- 
sistance in the interpretation of the text. 

In the second place, Mr. West’s assertion that the treatise derives directly 
from the text of Aristotle’s Poetics, unadulterated by Italian commentators, 
is open to very serious question. Mr. West bases this contention on three argu- 
ments: (1) both texts assert that “pleasure is the sole end of poetry and of 
tragedy”; (2) in both, tragedy has the “function of moving the spectator, of 
exciting his compassion”; (3) there are close verbal similarities. In the first 
place, there is an apparent contradiction between points (1) and (2): if the 
“sole” end is pleasure, then the excitement of compassion must be equivalent 
to pleasure. This Mr. West realizes, and as a result he is forced to distinguish 
two kinds of pleasure: “plaisir double, plaisir, d’abord, purement esthétique, 
ensuite plaisir affectif.’’ But there is no textual support for this interpretation, 
as Mr. West himself indicates: ‘Sans le définir, il laisse comprendre ...’’ 
(p. 11). In the second place, to read this end and this function into Aristotle 
is to interpret him precisely as the Italian commentators did and to enter into 
the very tradition that Mr. West wishes to exclude. In the text of the Poetics 
the only end indicated for the poem is the “plot” (1450a22; i.e., Aristotle 
regards the poem as autotelic and centers his attention on internal, structural 
relationships), and there is no statement about such a “function” with respect 
to the audience. To read Aristotle in this way is to assign a rhetorical end to 
poetry, to destroy thus the distinction between rhetoric and poetic, and to 
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operate therefore in complete disregard of that careful separation of the 
sciences that was at the very basis of his philosophical system. It may be 
noted in passing that the Middle Ages effected just such a collapse, going so 
far as to make poetic a part of rhetoric and both a part of grammar, and that 
this tradition, inherited by the Renaissance, became the basis for its own 
interpretation of Aristotle. With respect to point 3 it may be pointed out that 
of the ten passages alleged as parallel in these texts, six are inconclusive, and 


in the other four the similarity is so vague and the contexts so dissimilar as to 
argue rather for an indirect, diluted, and even garbled borrowing than for any 
direct influence. Let us look at some examples of both cases: 


T) Son vray subject ne traicte que de piteuses ruines des grands Seigneurs [I. 33]. 


““ 


A) .... rv & peyadn 56Ep Svrwr Kai ebrvxia (1453010: “of those in the enjoy- 


ment of great reputation and prosperity”’ [Bywater]). 


To find in peyaAn d0én a source for grands Seigneurs is again to misread with 
the Italian writers, who were themselves interpreting the passage in terms of 
the medieval literary tradition. 


T) la vraye et seule intention d’une tragedie est d’esmouvoir et de poindre mer- 
veilleusement les affections d'un chascun [I]. 45] 

A) .... «al rabrnvy doBepGr xal éheewSv elvar pienrexny (rodro yap tévov rys rovabrns 
utunoews or) (1452b32-33: “one that represents incidents arousing fear and 
pity [for that is peculiar to this form of art]’’ [Fyfe]). 

T) Qu’elle soit bien entre-lass¢e, meslée, entrecouppée, reprise, et sur tout A la 
fin rapportée 4 quelque resolution et but de ce qu’on avoit entrepris d’y traic- 
ter. Qu’il n’y ait rien d’oisif, d’inutil, ny rien qui soit mal & propos [I. 98] 

A) Xp otv, xaBarep xai & rais GAAats pipnrixais H ula piunors évds éorw, obrw Kal 
tov uvOor, érel rpatews uiunois tori, wras Te elvac Kai rabrns SANs, Kai Ta wépn cuvEdTa- 
vat TOY mpayuatuy otTws Gore peraTtWeyevov Tivds pépous H adatpovpévou diragdépecGar 
kai xivetoBar 7d Sd0v' & yap mpocdy H uh Tpogdy pndey roel Eridndov, obdéy pdpioy 
rou ddou éoriv (1451a30-35: “. .. . just as in the other imitative arts one imi- 
tation is always of one thing, so in poetry the story, as an imitation of ac- 
tion, must represent one action, a complete whole, with its several incidents 
so closely connected that the transposal or withdrawal of any one of them 
will disjoin and dislocate the whole. For that which makes no perceptible diff- 
erence by its presence or absence is no real part of the whole’’ [Bywater]). 


These remarks, I repeat, affect only Mr. West’s interpretation of the text. 
His real contribution is in the preparation and publication of that text. By 
so doing he has made it possible to discuss and elucidate further this interest- 
ing document. It is to be hoped that a similar effort directed at other treatises 
will lead to a much-needed clarification of this crucial period in the history of 
literary criticism. 

BERNARD WEINBERG 
Washington University 
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The road to Tryermaine: a study of the history, background, and purposes of 
Coleridge’s ‘‘Christabel.” By ArtHurR H. NetuHercot. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. ix+230. 


Mr. Nethercot has given us a full and convincing interpretation of Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘Christabel.’’ He has chosen the only possible approach and has ana- 
lyzed “‘Christabel”’ “as it stands, with due and adequate attention to every pre- 
cious detail” (p. 48). He shows that Geraldine cannot be described simply as a 
malignant witch but is both a vampire and a serpent-woman who herself is a 
victim of some demonic possession. The strength she draws from her physical 
contact with Christabel and her father and her power of infecting Christabel 
with her own character are traditional vampire traits, while her repeated 
hissing, the shrinking of her eyes to small, dull, serpent eyes are unmistakable 
ophidian qualities. The evil eye, the shriveled breast, the spell that enjoins 
silence on Christabel, and Geraldine’s haughtiness and coldness are easily 
explainable traditional corollaries. Geraldine herself is, however, acting under 
compulsion, is struggling against some power superior to herself and bewails 
the ‘mark of her shame, the seal of her sorrow.” She seems to atone for some 
sin in her past life, possibly as Mr. Nethercot argues, for a sin in some former 
life. 

All this can be extracted from a careful exegesis of the text. Mr. Nethercot 
succeeds besides in demonstrating that all these traits were familiar to folk- 
lore and were accessible to Coleridge in books he had read or could have read 
at the time of the composition. Most of this reading is identical or runs 
parallel to that which went into the making of the “‘Ancient mariner.”” Thus 
vampires are discussed by James Ferriar in the third volume of the Manchester 
memoirs, and Coleridge might have seen one of Ferriar’s sources, Augustin 
Calmet’s Dissertation sur les apparitions, and read Goethe’s “Die Braut von 
Korinth.”’ Lamias are described in Bayle’s dictionary and in Dupuis’s Origine 
de tous les cultes, through which Coleridge had been plowing since 1796, and 
details of realistic snakedom came from Crévecceur’s Letters of an American 
farmer and the beloved Bartram. Mr. Nethercot, besides, interprets other 
details and traces their sources in full. Thus the figure of the angel holding 
the lamp in the bedchamber is derived from an actual angel in a church which 
Coleridge had described in a letter from Géttingen. The name Christabel 
comes from Percy’s ballad ‘Sir Cauline”’ (where in turn it is derived from the 
medieval romance of “Sir Eglamour’’); Sir Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine, to- 
gether with Geraldine and Sir Leoline, stepped from the pages of W. Hutchin- 
son’s History of Cumberland, and Bracy derives from T. R. Nash’s History of 
Worcestershire. Some of these details were known before, but Mr. Nethercot 
has brought everything together into an admirably consistent and convincing 
whole. It is excellent work in interpretation and source-study pursued with 
ingenuity and modesty. Only rarely the joy of the chase seems to have be- 
trayed Mr. Nethercot into irrelevant suggestions and digressions. Thus it is 
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difficult to understand why a source should be necessary for such a trivial cir- 
cumstance as the snake attacking the bird in Bracy’s dream (p. 113), nor does 
it seem useful to point out that Coleridge was living not far from Wales when 
he began to write ‘‘Christabel’’ as a reason for his choosing the name of Leoline, 
King of Wales (p. 173). The name might very well have appealed to him be- 
cause it rhymed with Geraldine’s and sounded strange and medieval. Geral- 
dine, it can be argued, must have been known to Coleridge as the beloved of 
Surrey long before he saw Hutchinson. He might have seen Drayton’s Heroic 
epistles, Wood’s Athenae, Horace Walpole’s Royal and noble authors, and he 
must have known Warton’s History of English poetry (he drew a volume from 
the Géttingen library in 1799), which gives a full account of the traditional 
story right at the beginning of the third volume. In the discussion of the date 
of the poem Mr. Nethercot ignores the arguments of Sir E. K. Chambers 
(“Some dates in Coleridge’s Annus mirabilis’ in Essays and studies, Vol. XTX 
{1934]) in favor of an earlier date. I see no reason why the statement in a 
letter, dated February 18, 1798, that Coleridge had finished a ballad of 340 
lines, should not refer to the first part of ‘‘Christabel.’”’ Mr. Nethercot diffident- 
ly suggests (p. 6) that the allusion to a poem concluded about May 14, 1798, 
refers to “Christabel.’’ But it seems clear that Coleridge there speaks of the 
“Fears in solitude,’’ the only poem which could have pleased a Major in the 
Volunteers, as it refers to the current fears of a French invasion. But these 
are trivial details which do not affect the sound core of the book. 

The subject itself and the title challenge, of course, comparison with 
Lowes’s Road to Xanadu. Mr. Nethercot could not very well avoid it, though 
a comparison must be necessarily unfair to him. He has no startling verbal 
parallels to offer, and he does not attempt to reconstruct the creative processes 
of Coleridge’s imagination. It seems unnecessary that he should sometimes 
refer to the “‘alembic of Coleridge’s imagination” (p. 77) or to the ‘tendrils of 
memory” (p. 172) or try to account for the figure of Christabel’s mother by a 
“process of assimilation and storage of memory” (p. 148) in competition with 
Mr. Lowes’s highly metaphorical speculations. These things may very well 
be left in the dark. 

Part IV of the book, called ‘‘The interpretation,” is unfortunately some- 
thing of an anticlimax. Mr. Nethercot rehearses at length Coleridge’s 
criticism of Gothic novels and fastens then on the word ‘“‘preternatural,” on 
which Coleridge wanted to write an essay to be prefixed to ‘“‘Christabel.’’ Mr. 
Nethercot sees an important distinction between ‘‘preternatural” and “‘super- 
natural” in Coleridge’s mind and makes much of a turgid passage in Joan of 
Arc in which the inner voices of Saint Joan are “explained” as caused by 
“beings of higher class than man,” “‘themselves probationary,” sent by the 
guardian power of France and becoming visible by ‘“‘preternatural deed.’”’ Mr. 
Nethercot then relates this passage with Derwent Coleridge’s report that the 
“sufferings of Christabel were to have been represented as vicarious, endured 
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for her ‘lover far away’ ’’ and that Geraldine was “no witch or goblin, or 
malignant being of any kind, but a spirit, executing her appointed task with 
the best good will.” Geraldine is thus a “preternatural” and not a “super- 
natural” being. We thus have three beings suffering for sins either of their 
own or of others in the poem. Geraldine is expiating her sin, and “her future 
depends on the successful accomplishment of her repugnant duty” (p. 206). 
At the end she was to emerge as a “pathetic and sympathetic woman,” a con- 
clusion which Mr. Nethercot offers in a footnote (p. 108) only on the strength 
of an analogy with Oliver Wendell Holmes’s curious novel, Elsie Venner. The 
spirit of Christabel’s mother must be aiso in purgatory and ‘“‘would have some- 
how materialized at the climax of the story” (p. 143). Christabel herself 
would have found her “martyrdom” which, however, at the end would have 
led to ‘the consummation of her earthly love; her marriage with her lover” 
for whose sins she was suffering (p. 210). This theory is supported by the al- 
lusion in her name to Christ and by Coleridge’s puzzling saying to Allsop 
that the verses ‘‘Since tis not to be had at home / She’! travel to her martyr- 
dom” from Crashaw’s “‘Saint Teresa” ‘‘were ever present to his mind whilst 
writing the second part of ‘‘Christabel’’; if, indeed . . .. they did not suggest the 
first thought of the whole poem.” Thus “Christabel”’ was not to be a mystery 
story but was to “illustrate Coleridge’s theory of the preternatural” (p. 206). 
Most of these arguments, presented sometimes hesitantly and in scattered 
passages of the book, cannot, it seems to me, carry much conviction. I suspect 
that the distinction between the “preternatural” and the “supernatural”’ is 
not one between beneficent beings on probation and malignant spirits but 
was used by Coleridge simply in order to distinguish the “preternatural” 
realm of spirits, benign and malign, from the “‘supernatural’’ God of Chris- 
tianity. There seems no similarity between the beings causing the inner voices 
of Joan of Are and either Geraldine or Christabel. The distinction itself must 
have disappeared from Coleridge’s mind, since he used the term “preter- 
natural’’ in his tragedy Remorse (III, i, 21) as referring to “spirits that throng 
around us” in a scene of sorcery. In the Biographia literaria (ed. Shawcross, 
II, 6) he unmistakably refers to “‘Christabel’’ as an even better example of the 
supernatural than the “Ancient mariner.’’ One can also scarcely speak of 
Christabel’s “martyrdom”’ in parallel with Saint Teresa’s, if it would have led 
to marriage, and the reference to Crashaw could be explained as a resemblance 
“not in theme but in form,” as Mr. Austin Warren suggested in “Crashaw’s 
reputation in the nineteenth century” (PMLA, LI [1936], 773). Still, I would 
not deny the possibility that, at some time or other, Coleridge might have en- 
visaged some moral end to the story: something similar to the tag-end of the 
“Ancient mariner.”’ Thus no very definite continuation of Christabel’s story 
can be offered, probably for the simple reason that it never existed in Cole- 
ridge’s own mind. Wordsworth’s view that Coleridge “had no definite plan” 
for it, or at least that only “schemes passed rapidly and vividly through his 
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mind,” seems to me to have more weight than Mr. Nethercot will allow (p. 25). 
One fears also that the plan preserved by Gilman, trivial as it sounds, cannot 
be rejected as “totally at variance with the first two cantos and all they im- 
ply” (p. 27) if we take into account a statement to Allsop, not quoted by Mr. 
Nethercot. Coleridge said about 1820 (Letters, conversations, II, 94): “If I 
should finish ‘“‘Christabel,”’ I shall certainly extend it and give new characters, 
and a greater number of incidents. This the ‘reading public’ require, and this 
is the reason that Sir Walter Scott’s poems, though so loosely written, are 
pleasing and interest us by their picturesqueness.” All this would not augur 
well for the artistic consistency and success of this latter plan. But even if we 
knew Coleridge’s shifting and tentative plans, not much more would be 
achieved than the satisfaction of some very human curiosity. The fragment as 
it stands is—thanks largely to Mr. Nethercot’s painstaking interpretation— 
perfectly comprehensible, and mere schemes of the continuation would scarce- 
ly throw much light on the existing poem. Mr. Nethercot can be content to 
have elucidated the actual meaning of the poem and to have traced its main 
sources. We trust we shall not seem ungrateful if we regret that Mr. Nether- 
cot has not transcended his self-set limitations to exegesis and study of 
sources, and wish he had given us, in addition, some close criticism of the 
poem: an analysis of the texture of ‘‘Christabel’’ which would have included 
also questions of form. As it stands, The road to Tryermaine is a significant ad- 
dition to the illuminating studies, fortunately growing in number, devoted to a 
close inspection of a great English poem. The interpretation and criticism of 
the actual work of art will always rightfully occupy the center of literary 
studies. 
RENE WELLEK 

University of Iowa 
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